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FOREWORD 


It  has  been  found  desirable  to  revise  Bulletin  No.  9,  Home  Economics 
Education.  In  the  revision,  the  material  in  the  bulletin  has  been  divided 
into  three  parts  and  published  as  follows:  (1)  Bibliography,  (2)  Bulle- 
tin No.  9A— Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools,  Organization  and 
Administration,  (3)  Bulletin  No.  9B— Home  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools,  Courses  of  Study. 

The  original  Bulletin  No.  9  of  which  this  is  a  revision  was  intended  to 
be  of  service  to  school  administrators  and  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  secondary  schools.    It  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  L.  H.  Dennis,  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  by  the  following : 
Miss  Helen  J.  Dodge,  Chairman,  in  charge  of  Home  Economics  Division ; 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Green,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics;  Miss  Lu 
M.  Hartman,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics;  Miss  Edith  P. 
■     Chace,  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College ;  Miss  Ada  Z.  Eish,  Head  of  the  Art  and  Home  Economics 
Department,  the  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Irene 
McDermott,  Director  of  Household  Economy,  Pittsburgh;  and  Miss 
Mary  Palmer,  County  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bulletin  here  presented.  Bulletin  No.  9A,  Home  Economics  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Organization  and  Administration,  has  been  revised 
by  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Green,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  in 
charge  of  Home  Economics  and  Mrs.  Edith  D.  Davison,  State  Supervisor 
of  Home  Economics.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  school 
administrators  who  are  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  organization  of 
Home  Economics  in  junior  high  schools,  in  all-day  vocational  depart- 
ments and  rural  community  vocational  schools  and  in  elective  courses  for 
those  pupils  not  enrolled  in  vocational  departments. 

John  A.  H.  Keith, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(Organization  and  Administration) 


PURPOSE  OF  BULLETIN 

This  bulletin  is  written  as  a  guide  for  school  administrators  in  organiz- 
ing within  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  courses  of  study  and 
curriculums  that  center  around  the  home  and  its  activities.  It  will  aid 
in  the  analysis  of  varying  groups  of  pupils  that  Home  Economics  is  to 
serve  in  particular  schools  and  communities ;  in  determining  objectives 
for  these  groups  and  in  organizing  suitable  courses  of  study  for  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  classes  based  on  pupils'  activities,  responsibilities  and 
interests. 

REASONS  FOR  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  home  built  upon  love  and  respect  is  the  most  significant  and  indis- 
pensable of  institutions.  Present  day  tendencies  are  threatening  its  sta- 
bility in  several  ways,  (1)  in  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  family  within 
the  home,  (2)  in  people's  tendency  to  live  beyond  their  income,  (3)  in 
lack  of  parental  control,  (4)  in  the  prevalence  of  the  divorce  evil,  (5)  in 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  and  moral  education,  (6)  in  the  failure  of  parents 
to  be  entirely  truthful  and  law  abiding. 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  our  girls  will  become  homemakers.  The 
remainder  will  in  some  way  be  connected  with  homes. 

The  home  no  longer  provides  the  training  needed  by  girls  and  boys. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  forced  women  into  remunerative  work  out- 
side of  the  home. 

Home  Economics  training  is  a  direct  asset  to  the  girl  in  a  business  or 
professional  career.  Furthermore,  within  five  years  or  less  a  business 
girl  is  likely  to  become  a  homemaker. 

There  is  need  of  assistance  in  solving  new  and  changing  problems 
and  training  in  efficiency  to  work  them  out. 

Women  and  girls  have  the  responsibility  of  spending  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  money  income  for  themselves  and  families. 

No  other  course  in  high  school  gives  training  in  thinking  and  in  judg- 
ments on  personal  and  home  problems. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  training  in  homemaking  for  our  girls 
be  given  which  will  enable  them  to  build  and  maintain  a  home  and  thus 
make  the  foundation  rock  of  our  country  safe.  Home  Economics  is 
consequently  the  open  door  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  magnetize 
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our  future  mothers  with  "the  responsibiHties  of  homemaking."  Home 
Economics  stands  for : 

"1.    The  ideal  home  hfe  of  today  unhampered  by  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 

2.  The  utihzation  of  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  to 

improve  home  life. 

3.  The  freedom  of  the  home  from  the  dominance  of  things 

and  their  due  subordination  to  ideals. 

4.  That  simplicity  in  material  surroundings  which  will  most 

free  the  spirit  for  the  more  important  and  permanent  in- 
terest of  the  home  and  of  society." 

Ellen  H.  Richards. 

OBJECTIVES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS— GENERAL  AND 

VOCATIONAL 

To  keep  the  curriculum  up  to  date,  we  must  study  life  about  us  and  in  ' 
so  doing  consider  the  following :  ij 
L    The  objectives  in  a  satisfying  home  life  and  what  comprises 
efficient  homemaking. 

2.  The  activities  of  the  homemaker.  , 

3.  The  provision  for  training  for  the  necessary  home  activities 

with  special  emphasis  on  those  problems  where  efficiency 
is  lacking  in  the  performance  of  managerial  tasks. 

4.  The  necessity  of  constantly  examining  what  is  taught  in 

home  economics  to  vitalize  teaching. 
General  Home  Eeonomics.    "The  aims  of  General  Home  Economics 
include  a  general  appreciation  of  high  ideals,  high  purposes,  enthusiasm 
for  service,  and  interest  in  the  enterprise  of  homemaking  with  a  vision 
of  its  possibilities." 

Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser. 

General  home  economics  should  include  those  activities  carried  on 
in  the  home  in  which  all  girls  should  participate.    It  should  include  ' 
subject  matter  dealing  with  these  activities.    It  should  furnish  the  basis  | 
for  a  "common  citizenship"  in  the  home,  and  should  aid  in  the  general  i 
development  of  a  "common  culture"  among  all  girls  and  women  regardless 
of  the  vocations  they  may  follow.    General  home  economics  must  aid 
in   developing   the   powers   and   capacities   of   each   individual  girl, 
in  developing  her  individuality  and  her  personality.    It  should  also  help  ; 
her  to  see  her  social  interdependence.    It  should  awaken  in  her  a  desire 
to  do  her  sliare  in  enriching  family  life,  and  should  help  her  to  assume 
right  attitudes  toward  present  responsibilities.    It  should  enable  her  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  some  degree  of  skill  in  meeting  well  the  duties  < 
and  responsibilities  that  normally  devolve  upon  her  as  a  member  of  her 


family  group.  It  should  develop  in  her  lofty  ideals  and  right  prniciples 
of  life.  It  should  awaken  in  her  a  deeper  sense  of  her  responsibility,  in 
cooperation  with  the  members  of  her  class  group  for  interpreting  and 
keeping  true  to  the  ideals  of  a  finer,  noisier  girlhood  and  womanhood. 
It  should  provide  opportunities  for  gaining  significant  experience  which 
will  give  to  her  an  appreciation  of  service  in  the  home  and  the  value  of  the 
lal^or  and  skill  necessary  to  maintain  a  well  regulated  home.  It  should 
enable  her  to  test  and  explore  her  own  capacities  and  aptitudes  and  to 
develop  them.  It  should  lay  the  foundation  for  later  vocational  work 
and  should  give  to  her  an  appreciation  of  the  training  which  she  may  need 
for  entrance  upon  the  vocation  of  homemaking. 

J'ocational  Home  Economics.  "The  aims  in  vocational  home  econom- 
ics include  all  that  general  home  economics  includes  plus  productive 
skill  and  managerial  efficiency.  The  time  element  is  larger  and  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  the  student  is  greater." 

Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser. 

Vocational  home  economics  or  homemaking  education  should  have  as 
its  primary  objective  the  fitting  of  an  individual  girl  or  woman  to  pro- 
duce valuable  goods  or  service  in  the  home.  It  should  enable  her  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  some  or  all  of  the  various  occupations 
that  go  to  make  up  the  vocation  of  homemaking.  Vocational  home  eco- 
nomics should  enable  her  to  become  a  skilled  worker  and  to  perform, 
in  the  home,  labor  of  economic  value. 

Both  general  and  vocational  home  economics  should  be  based  upon  the 
activities  of  the  home.    But  in  general  home  economics  the  activities 
chosen  by  the  girl  should  be  simple  and  such  as  not  to  require  too  great 
accuracy.    They  should  not  be  formidable  and  wearisome.    They  should 
be  such  as  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  girl  because  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  to  her.    Many  teachers  have  not  always  stopped  to  ask  themselves 
the  question,— "Are  the  girls  solving  their  own  problems,  or  the  prob- 
lems which  we  as  teachers  have  chosen  for  them  ?"    Vocational  education 
must  be  planned  keeping  in  mind  the  work  spirit,  the  desire  to  take 
one's  place  in  the  world  of  work  as  a  skilled  worker.   Vocational  courses 
in  homemaking  should  be  planned  for  those  who  are  about  to  take  up 
responsibility  in  the  vocation  of  homemaking  or  those  who  have  already 
entered  upon  the  vocation.    In  this  latter  group  there  are  those  who  have 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  vocation,  and  those  who  are  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  homemakers.    In  vocational  education  all  instruc- 
tion and  training  must  aim  toward  fitting  an  individual  for  efficient 
service,  for  useful  and  profitable  employment.    Those  who  design  the 
courses  must  think  in  terms  of  "the  job"  rather  than  ideals.    They  must 
start  with  an  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  build  instruction 
and  training  around  this  work.    Vocational  home  economics  must  be 
planned  for  those  who  really  desire  education  and  training  for  a  voca- 
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tion  which  they  are  carrying  on  or  are  soon  to  carry  on —for  those  in 
whom  the  vocational  motive  is  awakened.  Vocational  home  economics 
must  prepare  the  individual  for  responsibiHty  in  the  home  and  must 
result  in  practice  in  the  home,  producing  goods  or  service  for  others. 
In  the  world  of  work  no  man  works  for  himself  alone.  He  contributes 
valuable  goods  or  service  to  others.  Vocational  home  economics  must 
prepare  the  individual  for  efficient  service  in  the  home,  service  such 
that  it  may  be  recognized  as  a  "marketable  product." 

GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Foundation  Courses.  Basic  or  foundation  courses  in  general  home 
economics  should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  required  work  of  all 
girls  at  some  time  during  their  period  of  school  attendance.  For  the 
majority  of  girls  this  work  should  be  given  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  In  the  case  of  over-age  girls  in  the  sixth  grade,  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  homemaking  instruction  since  these  girls  are  likely 
to  leave  school  early  and  to  marry  young. 

Time  Allotment.  A  minimum  of  two  double  laboratory  periods  a 
week  of  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  work.  With  forty-five 
minute  periods  this  would  mean  two  ninety-minute  periods  a  week.  With 
sixty-minute  periods  a  minimum  of  two  periods  a  week  should  be  allotted 
to  home  economics. 

In  addition  to  the  above  allotment  of  school  time,  a  program  should 
be  set  up  for  home  practice  and  home  study.  Practically  all  girls  are 
living  in  homes  as  members  of  family  groups  and  are  called  upon  to  as- 
sume various  duties  of  the  household.  The  school  should  take  cognizance 
of  this  and  should  aid  in  developing  in  them  a  desire  to  render  an  in- 
creasingly valuable  service  in  the  home  and  in  the  discharge  of  specific 
duties.  The  program  should  include  a  minimum  of  ninety  minutes  a 
week  of  directed  home  work. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  above  time  allotments  should  be  increased. 
An  increase  in  weekly  time  allotment  is  to  be  particularly  recommended 
in  centers  where  the  percentage  of  drop-out  is  large  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  and  where  little  or  no  work  in  ele- 
mentary industrial  arts  work  is  otTered  in  the  first  six  grades  of  school. 

Junior  High  School  Home  Economics.  Home  economics  is  a  required 
part  of  a  junior  high  school  program.  A  minimum  of  two  sixty-minute 
periods  a  week  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade,  three  sixty-minute 
periods  a  week  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  grade,  two  sixty-minute 
periods  a  week  in  both  semesters  of  the  eighth  grade  and  two  sixty- 
minute  periods  a  week  in  the  ninth  grade,  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
election  of  additional  work  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

General  Courses  in  Senior  High  Schools.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
school  systems  it  may  not  be  possible  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
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nomics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    In  this  case  home  economics 
should  be  included  for  girls  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  _ 

Credit  in  Home  Economics.  In  high  schools  where  basic  or  foundation 
courses  in  home  economics  are  required  for  two  successive  years,  the 
minimum  time  allotment  for  any  one  school  year  should  be  such  as  to 
receive  one  unit  of  credit,  that  is,  the  equivalent  of  any  school  subject 
having  five  periods  a  week  with  outside  preparation. 

Elective  Conrses  in  Senior  High  Schools.  Elective  courses  in  home 
economics,  built  upon  the  basic  or  foundation  work  may  be  offered  in 
secondary  schools.  These  may  be  unit  courses  one-half  year  or  one 
vear  in  len-th  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  courses  that  are  or- 
ganized on  the  half-year  basis  should  be  such  as  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  one-half  unit  of  credit.  They  may  be  so  organized  as  to  receive  one 
full  unit  of  credit.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  courses  that  are 
organized  on  the  year  basis  should  be  such  as  to  receive  a  minimum  of 
one  full  unit  of  credit.  . 

Curriculums  in  General  Home  Economics.  There  are  many  high 
schools  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  desire  to  offer  techmcal  three- 
year  and  four-year  curriculums  in  general  home  economics.  Since 
ihere  must  be  a  common  core  of  required  subjects  in  all  secondary  schoo 
curriculums,  the  following  has  been  set  up  as  a  basis  for  organizing  all 
curriculums  in  general  home  economics  :— 

„.   ,  V  Second  Year 

First  Year  . 

Fnolish  1  English  ^ 

^  r  1  Modern  European  History  1 

^'"'''^^  ,  c  •     »  1  General  Mathematics  1 

General  Science  ^  tt    ,  ,    t    ^  4-;„ 

,T    ,  ,    T    .  7/^  Health  Instruction  ^'^ 

Health  Instruction 

Fourth  Year 

Third  Year  English  1 

English  1  Problems  of  Democracy  Vi 

Chemistry  1  American  History  1 

Health  Instruction  2/5  Health  Instruction  2/5 

Schools  that  desire  to  do  so  should  interchange  the  general  mathematics 
and  the  general  science  work. 

Out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  units  of  work  required  for  graduation  from 
a  four-year  high  school  a  minimum  of  four  units  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  units  must  be  in  the  field  of  general  home  economics  if 
it  is  to  be  classed  as  a  general  home  economics  curriculum.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  units  in  the  field  of  general  home  economics  should 
be  six. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  adaptations  that  can  be  made  in  arranging 
the  units  of  work  in  home  economics  in  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  various  groups  of  girls.  They  may  be  distributed  throughout  the 
four  years  or  concentrated  in  two  or  three  years.  The  following  have 
been  set  up  as  a  suggestive  arrangement  for  home  economics  curriculums : 
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Type  I 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Type  V 

Home  economics.  1st  yr  

2  credits 
2  credits 

1  credit 
1  credit 
1  credit 
1  credit 

1  credit 

1  credit 

2  credits 
2  credits 

2  credits 
2  credits 
i  credit 
^  credit 

Home  economics,  2nd  yr  

Home  economics,  3rd  yr  

2  credits 
2  credits 

Home  economics,  4th  yr  

There  are  many  school  districts  that  may  find  it  desirable  to  offer  a 
home  economic  curriculum  such  as  Type  I.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
girls  in  the  high  school  who  know  rather  definitely  at  the  beginning  of 
their  junior  year  that  they  will,  after  graduation,  remain  at  home  to  be- 
come an  assistant  in  the  home,  a  curriculum  such  as  this  can  be  the 
means  of  offering  to  these  girls  an  opportunity  to  take  intensive  work 
in  home  economics  which  is  vocational  in  nature  and  will  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  their  homemaking  responsibilities. 

Type  II  is  suggested  for  school  districts  in  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  offer  any  work  in  home  economics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  where  a  number  of  girls  desire  to  elect  intensive  work  in 
home  economics  when  they  enter  the  high  school.  If  desired,  additional 
elective  courses  in  home  economics  to  the  amount  of  two  credits  may  be 
offered  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  this  curriculum. 

Other  arrangements  for  a  curriculum  may  be  made  providing  the 
total  number  of  credits  in  home  economics  in  the  curriculum  does  not 
fall  below  the  minimum  (four)  or  exceed  the  maximum  (six)  which 
can  be  allotted  to  home  economics. 

A  minimum  of  sixteen  units  of  academic  and  home  economics  work 
must  be  completed  for  graduation.  In  case  fewer  than  six  credits  in 
home  economics  are  included  in  the  curriculum  it  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  additional  elective  academic  courses. 

In  the  three-year  senior  high  school  intensive  work  in  the  form  of 
three-year  curriculums  in  general  home  economics  may  be  set  up.  As 
a  basis  for  these  curriculums,  the  academic  subjects  listed  for  the  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  the  above  mentioned  core  curriculum 
should  be  used.  A  minimum  of  four  and  a  maximum  of  six  credits  in 
home  economics  may  be  added.  The  following  are  suggestive  arrange- 
ments of  the  units  in  home  economics : 


Type  I 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Home  economics,  lOtli  grade  

1  credit 

1  credit 

2  credits 

1  credit 

2  credits 
2  credits 

2  credits 
2  credits 
2  credits 

Home  economics,  11th  grade  

Home  economics,  12th  grade  

2  credits 
2  credits 

Other  arrangements  for  a  curriculum  in  the  three-year  senior  high 
school  may  be  worked  out  providing"  the  minimum-maximum  home  eco- 
nomics credits  are  observed,  and  providing  the  total  number  of  credits 
to  be  completed  is  at  least  twelve  beyond  those  completed  in  the  tenth 
grade  of  the  junior  high  school.  '  ■ 
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VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
(SMITH  HUGHES) 

State  and  Federal  Legislation  for  Vocational  Education  Including 
Home  Economics.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Act  passed  in  1914  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  passed  in 
1917,  there  are  granted  State  and  Federal  funds  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  aiding  school  districts  in  carrying  on  a  program  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. As  stated  earlier,  home  economics  education  embraces  that  phase 
of  education  which  has  for  its  controlling  purpose  the  preparation  and 
training  of  girls  and  women  for  useful  and  profitable  employment  m 
the  occupations  and  the  management  of  the  home.  One  of  the  under- 
lying purposes  of  the  above  mentioned  enactment  is  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  home  making. 

The  Pennsylvania  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1925  places  all  home 
economics  teachers  on  Edmonds  Aid  on  the  same  basis  as  other  high 
school  teachers;  in  addition  25  to  55  per  cent  of  the  actual  teachers' 
salaries,  depending  upon  the  classification  of  the  school  district  and  the 
true  valuation  behind  each  teacher,  will  be  paid  from  State  and  Federal 
Vocational  funds  for  approved  instruction.  The  act  furthermore  provides 
that  reimbursement  from  both  sources  (Edmonds  and  Vocational)  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  teacher's  salary. 

There  are  specific  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  school  districts 
desiring  to  carry  on  a  program  of  homemaking  education  on  a  vocational 
basis  as  set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  vocational 
educational  acts. 

Types  of  Schools  and  Classes  in  Which  Vocational  Home  Economics 
May  Be  Offered.  Vocational  home  economics  may  be  ofifered  under  the 
State  and  Federal  education  acts  in  three  types  of  schools  and  classes. 

1.  All  Dav  Schools  and  Classes.  Instruction  in  vocational  home 
economics  may  be  offered  daily  throughout  the  school  year  to  girls 
who  desire  this  type  of  instruction  while  they  are  still  in  attendance 
in  secondary  schools. 

2.  Part-time  Schools  and  Classes.  Courses  in  vocational  home 
economics  may  also  be  offered  on  a  part-time  basis.  Girls  who  are 
gainfully  employed  and  who  are  enrolled  in  general  continuation 
schools  may  devote  a  part  of  their  school  time  to  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics. Girls  and  women  who  have  left  school  may  return  for 
courses  of  instruction  in  vocational  home  economics  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

3.  Evening  Schools  and  Classes.  To  the  large  number  of  girls 
and  women  who  are  following  industrial,  commercial,  professional 
and  other  occupations,  there  may  be  offered  in  evening  schools  and 
classes  short  unit  courses  designed  to  fit  these  individuals  either 
to  take  up  the  vocation  of  home  making  or  to  pursue  it  more  effect- 
ively if  they  have  already  entered  uix^n  this  vocation.  These  classes 
may  be  held  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening. 
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General  Conditions  Which  Must  Be  Met  by  Schools  Offering  Voca- 
tional Home  Econojnics. 

1.  Approval  to  Conduct  Schools  or  Classes.  Because  of  definite  re- 
quirements i>rescribed  by  the  State  and  Federal  laws  and  because  of  the 
limited  funds  available  for  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education, 
written  approval  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  required 
in  order  that  a  school  district  may  conduct  vocational  home  economics 
schools  or  classes  under  the  State  and  Federal  vocational  education  acts. 

2.  Supervision  and  Control.  Since  education  is  a  public  concern,  all 
schools  and  classes  of  vocational  home  economics  reimbursed  from  Voca- 
tional funds  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control  and  all  courses 
must  be  designed  to  fit  for  useful  employment  in  some  phase  of  home 
making  work. 

3.  Age  of  Pupils.  The  minimum  age  requirement  of  pupils  in  day 
schools,  as  written  into  the  Federal  vocational  education  act,  is  14  years. 
The  factors  which  should  determine  entrance  to  the  course  are  the 
maturity  of  the  girl  and  her  desire  for  vocational  training  in  home- 
making. 

4.  Time  Allotment.  The  school  year  must  consist  of  at  least  9  months. 
The  total  hours  of  instruction  (academic  and  vocational)  per  week  in 
cities  over  25,000  will  be  thirty  60-minute  hours  or  6  hours  a  day  for  5 
days.  In  cities  of  less  than  25,000  the  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
may  be  twenty-five  60-minute  hours  or  5  hours  a  day  for  5  days. 

In  a  six-hour  school  day,  one-half  the  day  or  180  minutes  must  be 
devoted  to  practical  subjects,  or  to  practical  and  related  subjects.  This 
makes  a  weekly  total  of  900  minutes.  In  a  five  hour  day,  one-half  the 
day  or  150  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  practical  subjects,  or  to  practical 
and  related  subjects.    This  makes  a  weekly  total  of  750  minutes. 

As  stated  above,  the  vocational  half  day  may  be  devoted  entirely  to 
practical  work,  or  to  a  combination  of  practical  and  related  subjects. 
In  case  the  latter  is  desired,  the  proportion  between  these  two  phases  of 
work  may  be  met  as  follows : — ■ 


School  Day 

Total 
Vocational 
Time 

Proportion  of 
Practical  and 
Related  Subjects 

6  Hour 

180"  Daily 

practical 
related 

120" 
60" 

minimum 
maximum 

900"  Weekly 

practical 
related 

600" 
300" 

minimum 
maximum 

5  Hour 

150"  Daily 

practical 
.related 

90" 
60" 

minimum 
maximum 

750"  Weekly 

'  practical 
related 

450" 
300" 

minimum 
maximum 

5.  Segregation.  Pupils  taking  vocational  work  in  the  all-day  school 
are  to  be  segregated  for  the  practical  and  related  subjects  that  make  up 
the  vocational  half  day.  It  is  recommended  that  they  take  their  academic 
work  along  with  the  regular  academic  classes. 

6.  Plant  and  Equipment.  The  plant  and  equipment  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  course  in  homemaking  in  day  schools  are  the  following: 

a.  A  clothing  laboratory  (approximately  24  x  36  feet)_  with 
fitting  space  adequately  equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  in 
dressmaking,  textiles  and  the  study  of  clothing. 

b.  A  foods  laboratory  (approximately  24  x  36  feet)  adequately 
equipped  for  instruction  and  practice  in  food  study  and  cookery, 
including  the  serving  of  meals. 

c.  A  home  or  family  dining  room. 

Note: — When  classes  are  small  or  when  a  temporary  adjust- 
ment is  necessary,  one  large  room  may  be  arranged  for  instruc- 
tion in  cooking  at  one  end  and  instruction  in  sewing,  serving 
of  meals  and  recitation  work  at  the  other. 

d.  A  unit  or  family  kitchen  is  desirable. 

e.  Adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for  teaching  home  nursing, 
child  care,  house  care,  laundering  and  the  other  phases  of  horne- 
making  work  that  are  to  be  given.  This  may  be  done  by  providing 
appropriate  rooms  in  the  school  building  or  in  a  nearby  home. 
Equipment  for  laundering  may  be  placed  in  one  end  of  the  clothing 
laboratory  or  the  foods  laboratory  if  either  room  can  adequately 
accommodate  the  work. 

f.  A  practice  cottage  for  housing  the  homemaking  department 
is  desirable  particularly  in  those  districts  where  the  school  building 
is  crowded  or  inadequate. 

7.  Qualification  and  Certification  of  Teachers.  All  teachers  of  voca- 
tional home  economics  must  hold  certificates  on  the  face  of  which  the 
word  "vocational"  has  been  written  by  the  proper  authorities.  , 

8.  Courses  of  Study.  Each  course  and  curriculum  in  vocational  home 
economics  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

9.  Home  Projects.  Every  pupil  enrolled  in  day  vocational  home 
economics  classes  must  carry  at  least  one  home  project  during  each  year 
of  work  from  20  to  30  hours  in  length. 

CURRICULUMS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Curriculums  and  Courses  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  for  All-day 
Schools.  Curriculums  in  vocational  home  economics  may  be  set  up  for 
secondary  schools.  These  form  a  part  of  secondary  school  curriculums 
and  are  accredited  for  high  school  graduation. 

Since  there  must  be  a  common  core  of  required  subjects  in  all  second- 
ary school  curriculums  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  list  of  sub- 
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jects  has  been  set  up  as  a  required  part  of  all  curriculums  in  vocational 
home  economics:  ^ 

First  Year                 Credits  Third  Year  Credits 

English    1  English   1 

Civics    1  Cliemistry    1 

Health  Instruction   2/5  Health  Instruction   2/5 

Second  Year  Fourth  Year 

English    1  EngHsh   ^  or  1 

Modern  European  History   1  Problems  of  Democracy  

Health  Instruction   2/5  American  History   1 

Health  Instruction   2/5 

The  above  core  curriculum  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  program 
of  general  education  subjects  for  one-half  of  each  school  day,  and  leaving 
free  the  other  half  of  the  school  day  for  intensive  instruction  in  vocational 
w^ork. 

As  will  be  noted,  two  academic  subjects  and  health  instruction  have 
been  set  up  as  the  minimum  academic  requirement  for  each  and  every  one 
of  the  four  years  of  the  curriculum.  When  pupils  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  carry  more  than  the  two  academic  subjects  listed  they  may  do 
so.  In  this  case,  it  is  suggested  that  American  History  be  taken  as  an 
elective  in  the  third  year  and  another  subject  required  in  the  fourth  year. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  adaptations  that  can  be  made  in  adding  the 
vocational  courses  in  homemaking  to  the  above  core  curriculum.  The 
vocational  work  included  may  vary  in  extent  from  one  to  four  vears, 
and  it  may  be  included  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  years  of  the  curriculum. 
When  organizing  a  curriculum  in  vocational  home  economics,  teachers 
and  administrators  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  vocational  courses  in 
homemaking  should  be  placed  in  the  year  or  years  in  which  they  can  best 
serve  the  vocational  needs  of  the  girls  as  they  relate  to  homemaking.  A 
few  illustrations  may  serve  as  guides  for  organizing  curriculums  in  voca- 
tional home  economics  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  pupils. 

In  some  centers  there  may  be  groups  of  girls  who  desire  to  graduate 
from  a  four  year  high  school  curriculum  in  which  two  years  of  intensive 
vocational  work  in  homemaking  is  included.  The  two  years  of  voca- 
tional work  should  be  placed  in  the  two  consecutive  years  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  which  it  seeins  best  to  offer  instruction  in  homemaking  on  a 
vocational  basis  to  those  pupils.  During  these  two  years,  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  this  curriculum  should  devote  one-half  of  each  school  day 
to  intensive  work  in  homemaking.  The  other  half  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  two  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  core  curriculum  and 
health  instruction.  During  the  other  two  years  a  full  academic  program 
can  be  carried  which  includes  the  academic  courses  listed  in  the  core 
curriculum  and  additional  elective  courses.  In  like  manner  curriculums 
including  more  than  a  two-year  course  in  homemaking  may  be  set  up. 
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In  case  a  group  of  girls  in  a  high  school  desires  to  complete  a  vocational 
home  economics  curriculum  in  which  there  is  included  in  the  last  year  a 
one-year  intensive  course  in  homemaking,  the  pupils  electing  this  cur- 
riculum should  devote  one-half  of  each  day  throughout  the  entire  senior 
year  to  vocational  work.  The  other  half-day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
two  academic  subjects  listed  for  the  senior  year  in  the  core  curriculum 
and  health  instruction.  During  the  three  preceding  years  they  should 
have  completed  the  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  core  curriculum  and 
some  additional  elective  courses. 

As  stated  previously,  a  minimum  of  sixteen  units  of  work  must  be 
completed  for  graduation.  In  a  vocational  home  economics  curriculum, 
this  includes  the  units  listed  for  the  academic  subjects  in  the  core  curric- 
ulum, the  units  in  vocational  work,  and  the  units  of  additional  elective 
subjects. 

Need  for  Flexibility  in  Courses  and  Curricidums.  All  courses  of  study 
and  all  curriculums  must  of  necessity  be  flexible.  An  individual  school 
should  be  the  largest  unit  for  which  a  course  of  study  should  be  made 
out  And  even  in  an  individual  school,  adjustments  should  be  made  m 
the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  girls. 
Learners  are  not  uniform  in  their  ability  to  learn  and  to  use  what  they 
learn  Therefore,  uniformity  of  curriculum,  of  courses  of  study,  or 
of  methods  of  instruction  is  neither  desirable  nor  scientific  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  persons  taught. 

The  home  and  community  activities  and  experiences  of  the  groups  of 
girls  in  an  individual  school  are  not  uniform.  For  instance,  many  girls 
in  a  given  school  in  a  given  year  will  not  have  had  any  experience  m 
caring  for  younger  children  in  the  home.  It  is  altogether  pi-obable 
that  they  could  not  use  or  profit  by  a  long  unit  course  on  child  care. 
Much  more  appropriate  to  their  needs  would  be  a  short  unit  course 
which  includes  simple  projects  and  subject  matter  that  are  fundamenta 
in  giving  to  the  girls  an  appreciation  of  the  sociological  background  of 
the  importance  to  the  home  and  the  nation  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  child. 

In  this  same  school  there  may  also  be  a  group  of  girls  whose  home 
activities  include  a  great  deal  of  the  care  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 
Or  there  may  be  a  group  of  girls  who  are  not  now  participating  in  this 
activity  in  the  home,  but  whose  family  needs  make  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  assume  some  responsibility  in  caring  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  families  and  to  relieve  their  mothers  for  other  forms  o  pleasure 
and  responsibility.  For  these  girls  there  may  well  be  i>lanned  a  longer 
and  more  comprehensive  unit  course  in  child  care  including  many  typ  s 
of  projects  and  much  subject  matter  which  can  be  tied  up  clos  ly  with 
the  varied  activities  carried  on  in  the  home,  in  which  girls  of  this  age 
can  participate  in  caring  for  the  younger  children.  : 
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As  new  groups  of  pupils  enter  upon  the  work,  with  new  needs,  in- 
terests and  activities,  those  who  design  the  courses  of  study  must  respond 
to  these  changed  conditions  by  dropping  that  material  which  will  not 
ef¥ectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  groups  to  be  served,  and  by  adding 
material  which  will  be  genuinely  valuable  and  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

Thus  the  courses  of  study  in  home  economics  and  the  curriculums  should 
change  from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  ever  varying  needs  of  the  groups 
enrolled  for  the  work.  They  must  always  be  in  a  state  of  revision  and 
adaptation  to  meet  particular  needs. 

Basis  for  Organising  Courses  of  Study.  In  a  book  which  Doctor  Bon- 
ser  has  recently  written*  he  states  that  "life  is  a  succession  of  activities  in 
meeting  needs,"  and  that  "from  earliest  childhood  to  old  age  there  is  an 
urge  within  us  that  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  needs  and  attempts  to 
satisfy  these  needs."  He  further  states  that  "what  one  does  in  a  given 
situation  depends  upon  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  three  ele- 
ments of  mental  content:  (1)  Knowledge  or  information;  (2)  Habits 
or  attitudes;  (3)  Appreciations." 

Since  life  in  the  home  resolves  itself  around  the  performance  of  an 
infinite  number  of  various  and  specific  activities,  education  for  the  home 
should  definitely  and  adequately  enable  girls  and  women  to  carry  on  these 
activities.  Around  each  of  these  activities  can  be  built  the  knowledge 
or  information,  the  habits  or  attitudes  and  the  appreciations  which  are 
needed  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  activities.  It  is  the  present 
and  future  life  needs  of  the  pupils  that  should  be  the  basis  for  the  organ- 
izing of  courses  of  study. 

Determining  pupil  needs.  In  order  to  determine  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  the  phases  of  work  in  home  economics  that  can  best  serve  in  meeting 
these  needs,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  know  the  activities  of  the  pupils, 
the  experiences  that  make  up  their  daily  living,  and  their  probable  future 
life  experiences.  If  a  teacher  is  to  skillfully  and  scientifically  analyze 
problems  in  the  life  of  the  individual  pupil  and  groups  of  pupils,  it  can 
be  done  only  through  gaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  ex- 
perience of  each  pupil.  What  are  the  types  of  activities  that  each  girl 
is  now  actually  performing  in  her  home  for  herself  and  for  others? 
How  is  she  meeting  these  responsibilities?  What  varieties  and  degrees 
of  attainment  are  desirable \ and  practicable  for  her?  What  kind  of 
a  home  does  she  come  from?  What  is  her  environment  during  and 
after  school  hours?  What  are  the  home  practices  with  which  she  is 
familiar?  Wherein  do  the  activities  in  which  she  participates  dif¥er 
from  the  activities  in  which  her  brother  participates?  Wherein  should 
they  differ?  How  long  is  she  likely  to  remain  in  school?  What  will 
she  do  when  she  leaves  school  ?   What  are  the  home  activities  in  which 


*"The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,"— Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1922. 


the  great  majority  of  girls  participate  today  and  tomorrow  regardless  of 
their  future  occupations?  What  are  the  home  activities  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  these  girls  will  participate  when  they  later  take 
up  the  vocation  of  homemaking? 

This  background  of  information  can  be  secured  by  means  of  talks  with 
individual  pupils,  by  group  discussions,  pupil  diaries,  questionnaires  and 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  In  this  syllabus  there  is  set  up  a 
suggestive  means  of  securing  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
home  hfe  of  the  pupils.  Such  a  problem  as  this  could  be  set  up  by  the 
class  group  for  solution  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

The  subject  of  home  economics.  In  the  topical  outline  which  follows, 
the  subject  of  home  economics  has  been  set  up  as  having  three  main 
divisions  —I.  The  Home  and  the  Family,  II.  Food,  and  III.  Clothing. 

The  units  under  each  division  of  the  subject  have  been  set  up  as 
follows : 

I.    THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 

A     Care  and  Management  of  the  Home. 

B     Selection,  Planning  and  Furnishing  of  the  House. 

C.    The  Family— Child  Care  and  Training,  Family  Relationships, 

etc. 

II.  FOOD 

A.  Meal  Planning,  Selection,  Purchase,  Preparation  and  Service. 

B.  Food  Care,  Preservation,  and  Storage. 

C.  Food  Industries. 

III.  CLOTHING 

A.  Selection  and  Purchase  of  Ready-made  Articles  and  Gar- 

B.  "  Care,  Repair,  Renovation  and  RemodeHng  of  Articles  and 

^  c"''selection  and  Purchase  of  Materials,  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion of  Articles  and  Garments. 

D     Clothing  and  Textile  Industries.  ,     ,  /r- 

Bulledn  No  9  6?  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools,  (Course  of 
Study)  includes  a  list  of  topics,  problems  and  projects  organized  under 

each  of  the  above  captions.  •    ^i  ■k„iipt;n 

Unit-year  Foundation  Courses.  As  stated  earlier  in  this  buUetm 
general  home  economics  should  be  made  available  to  aU  girls  a  the  time 
tvhen  the  school  can  best  play  its  part  in  inculcating  right  habits,  and  in 
molding  the  character  of  the  girls  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world  as  girls  and  women.  The  recommendation  was  also  made 
that  home  economics  as  a  subject  should  be  introduced  wherever  possible 
,n  the  seventh  grade.  In  some  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania,  however, 
it  may  seem  desirable  to  introduce  basic  or  foundation  courses  in  this 
subject  in  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  grade.    In  other  centers  it  may  not  be 
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possible  to  offer  the  introductory  work  until  the  eighth,  ninth  or  even 
the  tenth  grade. 

In  the  basic  or  foundation  work  that  is  ofifered,  each  year  of  work 
should  be  organized  as  a  unit  in  itself  built  around  those  arts  of  the 
household  which  hold  forth  an  "appeal"  to  the  girls  because  of  their 
intrinsic  importance  to  the  girls  themselves.  Each  unit-year  course 
should  he  so  planned  as  to  be  of  specific  value  to  those  girls  who,  because 
of  necessity,  may  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  course  should  be  so  planned  as  to  be  of  definite  value  to  the  girls 
who  will  continue  their  schooling. 

This  means  that  each  year  of  foundation  work  that  is  built  around 
the  home  activities  of  girls  must  therefore  include  subject  matter  and 
projects  chosen  from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics.  In  other 
words  each  year  of  work  should  include  subject  matter  and  projects 
chosen  ^from  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  subject  of  home 
economics — I.  The  Home  and  the  Family,  II.  Food,  III.  Clothing— 
and  the  material  selected  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying  interests,  ap- 
titudes, abilities,  capacities  and  environments  of  the  pupils  enrolled  for 
the  course.  If  courses  in  sewing  only  are  introduced  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  and  if  there  is  an  exceedingly  large  drop-out  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade,  the  pupils  who  have  dropped  out  have  been  given 
no  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  skill  in  the  activities  of  the  house- 
hold that  have  to  do  with  Food  and  The  Home  and  The  Family. 

Courses  Which  Are  Built  on  Foundation  Courses.  In  oreanizinc^  the 
courses  of  study  m  home  economics  which  follow  the  basic  or  founda- 
tion work,  the  plan  suggested  above  of  selecting  subject  matter  and 
projects  from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics  for  each  year  of  work 
may  or  may  not  be  followed. 

Examples  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  when  it  may  not  be  desirable  to 
follow  the  above  plan.  If  comprehensive  courses  in  general  home  eco- 
nomics have  been  a  part  of  the  required  work  for  girls  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  in  an  urban  community  where  many  girls  drop  out  of  school 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  girls  who  take  home  economics  in  the 
continuation  school  may  desire  to  enroll  for  special  phases  of  work.  They 
may  desire  a  unit-course  in  "Clothing  Selection,"  or  a  unit  course  in  the 
"Remodeling  of  Clothing,"  or  in  "Millinery,"  or  in  "Home  Manage- 
ment," depending  upon  their  particular  and  immediate  needs.  The  girls 
in  continuation  schools  who  have  domestic  service  permits  may  desire  a 
unit  of  of  vocational  work  in  "The  Preparation  and  Serving  of  Meals,"  or 
a  unit  in  "Child  Care,"  or  in  "Marketing,"  depending  upon  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  home. 

If  comprehensive  courses  in  home  economics  have  been  required  of 
girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  before  they  enter  the  high  school, 
many  of  the  girls  may  desire  to  elect  special  units  of  work.    Some  of  the 
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girls  who  are  enrolled  in  an  academic  curriculum  and  who  have  many 
home  responsibilities  may  desire  some  units  of  work  in  "Home  Manage- 
ment," in  the  "Use  of  Labor  Saving  Devices."  in  the  "Construction  of 
Children's  Clothing."  Girls  who  are  in  a  commercial  curriculum  may 
desire  a  unit  of  work  in  "Clothing  for  the  Well-dressed  Business  Girl." 
Senior  girls  in  a  College  Preparatory  Curriculum  may  desire  a  unit  course 
in  "The  Clothing  Wardrobe  for  the  Freshman  College  Girl."  Other 
groups  of  senior  girls  may  desire  a  unit  course  in  "Clothing  for  Com- 
mencement Day." 

For  girls  who  enter  the  secondary  school  having  had  no  foundation 
work  in  home  economics,  courses  of  study  should  be  organized  so  as  to 
include  material  selected  from  the  three  fields  of  home  economics.  What 
these  activities  will  be,  should  of  course  be  determined  by  an  analysis 
of  their  present  home  experiences  and  needs. 

In  a  four-year  home  economics  curriculum,  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  may  be  chosen  from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics,  and 
special  units  of  work  planned  for  the  last  two  years. 

Courses  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  for  Secondary  Schools.  Thir- 
teen tvpe  courses  have  been  organized  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  are  included  in  this  bulletin.  These  courses  offer  general 
suggestions.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  as  guides  in  assisting 
teachers  to  set  standards  and  to  organize  vocational  courses  and  curric- 
ulums  for  pupils  in  various  secondary  schools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. In  setting  up  curriculums  in  vocational  home  economics  in 
schools  that  receive  State  and  Federal  aid  for  offering  this  type  of  work, 
these  courses  may  be  modified,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Acts,  to  meet  local  vocational  needs.  Each 
teacher  of  vocational  economics  is  asked  to  analyze  carefully  each  group 
of  girls  according  to  environments,  interests  and  abilities.  She  is  then 
asked  to  set  up  the  courses  that  will  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  girls  en- 
rolled for  vocational  work. 

As  will  be  noted,  each  course,  in  conformance  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  consists  either  of 
all  practical  subjects  or  a  combination  of  practical  and  related  subjects. 
It  will  also  be  noted,  that  the  plan  of  selecting  units  of  practical  work 
from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics  for  each  course  has  been  fol- 
lowed The  work  in  two  of  the  major  divisions  of  home  economics, 
Food  and  Clothing,  has  not  been  broken  up  into  smaller  units,  while  the 
work  that  has  to  do  with  The  Home  and  the  Family  is  subdivided 
under  the  following  teaching  units  :-House  Care,  Laundering,  Child 
Care  Household  Accounting.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing,  Home 
Care' of  the  Sick,  and  Home  Gardening.  The  problem  of  subdividing  the 
work  in  Food  and  Clothing  into  various  units  has  been  left  to  the  in- 
dividual classroom  teacher.   Related  subjects  are  those  arts  and  sciences 
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that  are  fundamental  to  homemaking  instruction.  They  include  such  sub- 
jects as  art,  drawing  and  designing  as  they  relate  to  clothing  and  the 
home.  They  also  include  sciences  such  as  chemistry,  bacteriology,  phys- 
ics and  others  as  applied  to  problems  in  the  home.  To  set  these  up  as 
related  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  select  and  organize  the  material  from 
the  field  of  science  and  art  that  relates  to  home  problems,  and  correlate  it 
with  instruction  in  homemaking. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  any  of  the  various  units  of  work  set 
up  in  the  type  courses  may  be  increased  or  decreased  providing  the  total 
weekly  time  devoted  by  a  class  group  to  all  phases  of  vocational  home 
economics  meets  the  requirements  stated  on  pages  17  and  18  under  the 
heading  "Time  Allotment."  For  example,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
one  period  less  to  the  study  of  Clothing  and  one  period  more  to  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick,  this  adjustment  should  be  made.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  in  urban  districts  where  families  do  not  raise  their 
own  vegetables  it  would  be  highly  impractical  to  offer  a  course  in  Vege- 
table Gardening  with  no  opportunity  to  make  practical  application  of  the 
work  ;  or  to  offer  an  intensive  course  in  Child  Care  to  girls  who  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  gain  skill  and  efficiency  in  caring  for  children 
while  they  are  enrolled  in  the  course ;  or  to  attempt  to  offer  a  separate 
course  in  Household  Chemistry  in  a  school  where  there  is  no  equipment 
with  which  to  work. 

The  type  courses  are  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  in  length.  Any 
one  of  the  two-year  courses  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  three  and  four- 
year  courses  in  schools  where  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  longer  courses. 
An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  should  reveal  to  the  home  eco- 
nomics teacher,  who  is  setting  up  a  third  or  a  fourth  year  of  vocational 
work,  whether  selections  should  be  made  from  all  three  major  divisions 
of  home  economics  for  this  additional  work,  or  whether  special  units 
of  work  should  be  selected  from  only  one  or  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
subject.  The  following  are  suggestive  special  unit  courses  that  could  be 
offered ; — Savings  and  Investments,  Spring  Millinery,  Construction  of 
Children's  Clothing,  Dietetics,  Invalid  Cookery,  Foods  for  Children, 
Costume  Design,  Home  Gardening,  Poultry  Raising,  Mechanics  of  the 
Household. 

When  a  third  or  fourth  year  of  vocational  work  is  set  up  for  a  group 
of  pupils  who  have  completed  a  two  or  three-year  basic  vocational 
course,  the  additional  work  must  be  set  up  according  to  the  conditions 
given  on  pages  16-17  of  this  bulletin,  if  the  school  district  is  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  reimbursement  under  the  State  and  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts  on  the  salary  of  the  teacher  offering  this  work.  The 
enrollment  for  extended  vocational  work  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  State  and  Federal  funds. 
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Type  I.    One-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art  (including 

drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


5-hour  day 


40'  periods 


45'  periods 


No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

80 

4 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

80 

1 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

1 

80 

i 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

5 

80 

5 

90 

u 

80 

1 

90 

3 

40 

3 

45 

3 

40 

3 

45 

6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


4 
U 

2 
1 

2 


5 

1-1 

4 

3 


90 
90 
90 
45 
90 
45 


90 
90 
45 
45 


Type  II.    One-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Child  Care  •  ■■.  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  


5-hour  day 


40'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


2 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 
40 
80 
80 
40 
80 


80 
80 
40 
80 
80 
80 


45'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 


6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


90 
90 
45 
90 
90 
90 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


2 
2 
2 

H 

2 
1 


3 
2 
2 

U 

u 

1 


90 
90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 


90 
90 
45 
90 
90 
90 
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Type  III.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half -day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight — 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 

FIRST  YEAR 


S-hiour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Clothing  

4 

80 
40 
80 
80 
40 
80 

3 

90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 

4 

90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 

House  Care  

2 

2 

3 

Laundering  

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
1 

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

1 

1 

4 

80 
40 
80 
80 
40 
80 

3 

90 

90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 

House  Care  

2 

2 

45 
90 
90 
45 
90 

4 
3 

Laundering  

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

1 

General  Science  

3 
1 

1 

1 

SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Food  

Child  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Household  Accounting  

Household  Chemistry  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Household  Chemistry  


5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

80 

3 

90 

3 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

2 

90 

U 

80 

1 

90 

2 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

4 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

3 

80 

3 

90 

3 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

80 

1 

90 

2 

45 

1 

90 

4 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 
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Type  IV.    Tzvo-ycar  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted,  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


Clothing  

Child  Care... 
Laundering.. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Art  (including  drawing  &  design). 
General  Science  


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Food.. 


House  Care  

Household  Accounting  ._.  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design).. 
General  Science  


FIRST  YEAR 


5-hour  day 


40'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
40 
80 

80 
40 
80 


45'  periods 


80 
80 
40 
80 
40 
80 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
45 
90 

90 
45 
90 


90 
90 
45 
90 
45 
90 


6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


4 

n 

2 
1 
3 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
45 
45 
90 
90 
45 
90 


90 
90 
45 
90 
45 
90 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Child  Care  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 
House  Care  


SECOND  YEAR 


5-hour  day 


40'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


45'  periods 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


No. 
Pds. 


3 
1 

U 

2 

1 


4 
1 
1 
1 

u 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


4 

1 

2 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
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Type  V.    Two-year  course. 

V  ocational  half -day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight — 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering... 

House  Care.. 


General  Science  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Clothing  '  ... 

House  Care  

General  Science  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  


5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

80 

3 

90 

3 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

1 

90 

1 

45 

5 

40 

5 

45 

5 

45 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

3 

80 

2 

90 

3 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

5 

40 

5 

45 

5 

45 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

SECOND  YEAR 


5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

80 

2k 

90 

3 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

U 

90 

2h 

80 

2 

90 

2-i 

90 

2\ 

80 

2 

90 

3 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

2 

80 

u 

90 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Food  

Clothing  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Clothing  

Child  Care  '..."""Z"!""" 

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  
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Type  VI.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  six— 60'  periods  per  day. 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

General  Science.. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Food  

House  Care  

General  Science.. 


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

120 

li 

120 

4 

60 

4 

120 

U 

120 

4 

60 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  f  

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Child  Care  o 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Home  Planning  &  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  i—  j- ■■ 

Art   (including  drawing   &  de- 
sign)  


iNO. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

120 

2 

60 

2 

60 

2 

60 

3 

60 

3 

120 

2 

120 

2 

60 

3 

60 

Type  VII.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  six— 60'  periods  per  day. 


FIRST  YEAR 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Household  Accounting.. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Food  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Home  Gardening*.. 


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

120 

U 

120 

2 

60 

4 

120 

2 

60 

1 

120 

1 

60 

9 

60 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  ■_■  

Child  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 
House  Care  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing., 
Home  Care  of  Sick  


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

120 

3 

60 

2 

120 

2 

60 

3 

120 

2 

60 

U 

120 

4 

60 

*Other  pfactical  work  may  be  substituted  for  this  course. 
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Type  VIII.    Three-year  course — alternating  plan. 

V ocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects.  ' 

Based  upon  eight— 40'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  three  or  four 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  includes 
three  full  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls.  Since 
one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups  of  girls  who 
.are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course  must  be 
carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  three  full  years 
of  vocational  work  are  offered  each  year.  The  freshman  work  is  to  be 
given  every  year  to  the  incoming  group  of  freshman  girls.  The  sopho- 
more and  junior  girls  are  to  be  combined  each  year  and  are  to  complete 
the  sophomore  work  which  is  offered  one  year  and  the  junior  work  which 
is  offered  the  following  year.  The  fourth  year  of  work  may  be  made 
up  entirely  of  academic  subjects. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
(Constants) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Food  

5 
2 

1 
3 
1 

80 
40 

80 
40 
80 

Clothing  

5 
1 

2 
3 
1 

80 
80 

40 
40 
80 

Laundering  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

General  Science  

General  Science  

SOPHOMORE  YEAR  JUNIOR  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Food  

5 

80 

Clothing  

5 

80 
80 
40 
80 

Child  Care  

2 

80 

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

1 

80 
40 

1 

Laundering  

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 

1 

80 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

40 
80 
40 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

5 

80 
80 

Household  Accounting  

1 

5 

80 
80 

1 

40 

House  Care  

2 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

2 

80 
80 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

2 

80 
40 

Art    (including   drawing   &  de- 

1 

1 
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Type  IX.    Four-year  courses — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight— 40'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  m- 
cludes  four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls 
in  school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four 
years  of  work  are  ofifered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
girls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and  the 
sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls 
are  combined  and  take  the  junior  and  senior  work  on  alternating  years. 
This  course  may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enrollments  are 
small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

5 

M 

80 
80 
80 

80 

5 
2 
5 

80 
80 
40 

Art   (including  drawing   &  de- 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

5 

n 
u 

80 
80 
80 

80 

5 
2 
5 

80 
80 
40 

Art    (including  drawing   &  de- 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


(A'ternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  ;  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  :  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 


No. 
Pds. 


5 
2 

^  1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including   drawing  &  de- 
sign)   

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Household  Accounting    

Art   (including   drawing   &  de- 
sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sicls  


No. 
Pds. 


1 
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Type  X.    Four-year  course — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half -day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight — 40'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day.  ■:' 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls 
in  school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two 
groups  of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements, 
this  course  must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of 
the  four  years  of  work  are  offered  each  year.  The  freshman  and  sopho- , 
more  girls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year 
and  the  sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior 
girls  are  combined  to  take  the  junior  and  senior  work  on  alternating 
years.  The  course  may  be  operated  in  these  schools  where  the  enroll- 
ments are  small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


SOPHOMORE  YE.AR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art  (including  drawing  &  de 
sign)._  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art  (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)—  


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

5 

80 

U 

80 

1 

80 

2 

80 

5 

80 

H 

80 

1 

80 

2 

80 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food   

House  Care.   

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food   

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


No. 
Pds. 


5 
2 

U 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 

80 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


(Alternating  Y ears) 


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

5 

80 

2 

80 

i  2 

80 

5 

80 

2 

80 

2i 

80 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food   

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art  (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)—  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food   

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art  (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)   


No. 
Pds. 
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Type  XI.    Four-year  course — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  five— 60'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  ui- 
cludes  four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls 
in  school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  reqmrements,  this 
course  must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the 
four  years  of  work  are  offered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sopho- 
more girls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year 
and  the  sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior 
airls  are  combined  and  take  the  junior  and  the  senior  work  on  alternat- 
hig  years.  This  course  may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the 
enrollments  are  small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  b ■  ■j- 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art   (including  drawing   &  de 
sign)  


No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

J  2 

120 

1 

120 

1 

120 

2 

60 

3\ 

120 

1 

120 

1 

120 

2 

60 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

House  Care  

General  Science  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

House  Care  

General  Science  


No. 
Pds. 


3^ 

1 

4 


Lgth 
Pds. 


120 
120 
60 


120 
120 
60 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 


(Alternating  Years) 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


No. 
Pds. 


3^ 

1 

2 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
120 


120 
120 
120 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including  drawing   &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

Household  Accounting    

Art   (including   drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sick  
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Type  XII.    Four-year  course — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half -day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects.  ' 

Based  upon  five — 60'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls 
m  school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two 
groups  of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this 
course  must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four 
years  of  work  are  offered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
girls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and 
the  sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls 
are  combined  and  take  the  junior  and  the  senior  work  on  alternating 
years.  The  course  may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enroll- 
ments are  small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  


No. 

Lgth 

Pds. 

Pds. 

SI 

O  2 

120 

1 

120 

1 

120 

2 

60 

3h 

120 

1 

120 

1 

120 

2 

60 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


No.  ■ 
Pds. 


O  2 
1 

2 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
60 
120 


120 
120 
60 
120 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing, 


No. 
Pds. 


S' 

O  2 
1 

2 


Lgth 
Pds. 


120 
120 
120 


120 
120 
120 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


No. 
Pds. 


3 

H 

2 
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Type  XIII.     Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  60'  periods  per  day  in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Art  (including  drawing  and  design) 
General  Science  -  


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Foods  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Art  (including  drawing  and  design)., 
General  Science  


5-hour  day 


60'  periods 


6-hour  day 


60'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

21 

120 

2i 
1 

120 
120 

"i 

2 
4 

120 
60 
60 

1 

2 
4 

120 
60 
60 

2h 
1 

120 
120 

2i 
1 
1 

120 
120 
120 

2 
4 

60 
60 

2 
4 

60 
60 

SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  ;  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Household  Chemistry'  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Household  Chemistry  


5-hour  day 

60'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

2i 

120 

1 

120 

2 

60 

4 

60 

2i 

120 

2 

60 

1 

120 

4 

60 

6-hour  day 


60'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


2i 

2 

2 

1 

4 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
60 

120 
60 
60 


120 
60 
60 

120 
60 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pd.^. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Laundering  

5 

H 
1 

2 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Food  

5 
2 

n 

1 

80 
80 
80 
80 

*_niia  Care  

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art    (incUiding  drawing   &  de- 

Home  Care  of  Sick 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Clothing  

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Food  

5 
1 

2 

80 
80 
80 

80 

5 
2 

1 

80 
80 
80 
80 

Laundering  

House  Care  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting.... 

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Clothing  

.S 
2 

2h 

80 
80 
80 

House  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Clothing  

5 
2 

2i 

80 
80 
80 

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Food  

5 
2 
1 

n 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art    (including   drawing  &  de- 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Food  

5 
1 
2 

1^ 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

Pupils  Need  to  Be  Met  by  Problems.  In  life  the  best  type  of  thinking 
is  tied  up  with  a  problem,  and  one's  success  in  meeting  real  life  situa- 
tions is  bound  up  with  the  elements  that  make  up  constructive  thinking. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  habits  of  thought  and  work  which  come 
through  real  experiences  and  through  the  working  out  of  real,  live  prob- 
lems should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  home 
economics.  There  must  be  a  problem  to  solve.  There  must  be  a  situa- 
tion before  the  pupils  which  challenges  their  interest  and  their  attention 
and  awakens  a  desire  to  direct  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  before 
them. 

In  his  book  "What  is  Education?"  Doctor  Moore  challenges  the 
thinking  of  educational  people  when  he  says:  "Action  produces  ideas. 
It  is  Striving  to  attain  an  end  which  develops  knowledge.  Mind  is  a 
problem  solver.  It  is  perplexity,  doubt,  conflict,  and  not  the  even  tenor 
of  an  untroubled  mind  which  causes  reflection.  Where  there  is  no 
question,  there  can  be  no  searching  for  an  answer.  Where  there  is  no 
problem,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  mind  to  converse  with  'herself.' 
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If  we  are  not  concerned  about  anything  in  particular,  our  minds  go  wool 
gathering,  we  daydream.  A  purpose  to  be  served,  an  undertaknig  to 
be  accomplished,  keeps  the  flow  of  ideas  within  bounds.  Learnmg  is 
not  the  blind  accumulation  of  facts  but  the  purposeful  accumulation  of 
facts.  The  discoverer  is  the  one  who  is  perplexed,  who  has  a  problem 
which  has  set  him  to  guessing  how  it  may  be  solved.  The  problem  must 
be  his  problem  not  a  merely  abstract  one.  When  it  is  his  problem,  it 
keeps  turning  itself  over  in  his  mind  until  he  finally  hits  upon  some 
notion  as  to  how  to  solve  it." 

In  the  general  academic  field  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  pupils 
study  much  more  effectively  through  much  reading  and  study  if  the 
reading  is  stimulated  and  directed  by  special  problems.  In  the  experi- 
mental work  in  Silent  Reading  Tests  that  was  carried  on  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  results  which  were  tabulated  justify 
their  conclusion  that  if  pupils  have  a  list  of  questions  before  reading  an 
article  it  arouses  their  interest  and  directs  their  efforts.* 

Unfortunately  courses  of  study  in  home  economics  as  well  as  courses 
of  study  in  other  educational  fields  have  been  examples  of  what  Doctor 
Bonser  calls  an  "error  that  has  been  almost  universal,"  namely  "that  of 
requiring  activities,  desirable  enough  in  their  place,  at  a  time  when  the 
pupil  has  no  feeling  of  need  for  them  and  no  personal  sense  of  their 
worth.    There  is,  therefore,  no  mental  set  or  state  of  readiness  for  what 
is  presented."    He  continues  further  to  state  that  "the  assignment  of 
school  tasks  is  often  very  much  like  requiring  one  to  eat  when  one  is 
not  hungry.    There  is  no  genuine  satisfaction  in  such  work  because  it 
is  not  done  in  response  to  any  real  feeling  of  need  for  it.    The  attitude 
in  performing  these  tasks  is  either  that  of  conventional  tolerance  or  some- 
times even  poorly  concealed  hostility.    The  only  circumstances  under 
which  learning  takes  place  with  a  maximum  of  interest,  ef¥ort  and  satis- 
faction are  those  in  which  the  new  is  required  by  some  genuinely 
personally  appreciated  need.    Whatever  is  formed  to  promote  a  self- 
understood  and  self -projected  purpose  is  mastered  with  a  full  sense  of 
its  worth.    The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  it  and  it  is  assimilated 
with  relative  ease."  f 

If  a  course  of  study  in  home  economics  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  solv- 
ing problems,  it  should  consist  of  a  collection  of  pupil  needs  organized 
on  the  basis  of  problems  to  be  met  and  solved.  No  course  of  study  that 
merely  outlines  facts  and  processes  to  be  learned  will  function  as  it 
should.  Pupils  learn  through  movitated  problems,  through  "purposeful 
activities."  Doctor  Dewey  says  that  a  "forked  road  situation"  must  be 
before  the  pupil. 

*See  the  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
Chapter  VII,  Section  II,  on  the  Vakie  of  the  Summary  When  Stmiulated  and  Directed 
by  Specific  Problems.  ,  -d 

f'Elementary  School  Curriculum    by  Ur.  t.  d.  Bonser. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  problem  such  as  the  following,  which  if  set  up  by 
pupils  and  teacher  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  the  listed  pro- 
jects carried  on  for  a  period  of  time,  would  serve  not  only  to  place  before 
the  teacher  of  a  group  much  valuable  information  which  she  should  have 
in  regard  to  their  daily  and  immediate  experiences,  but  would  also  serve 
to  raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  themselves  of  problems  to 
be  solved. 

Problem :  How  can  the  study  of  home  economics  help  me  to  keep  well 
and  happy,  and  help  me  to  intelligently  take  my  share  of 
responsibility  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
my  family? 

In_  order  to  discuss  with  my  teacher  what  I  can  learn  to  do, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  first  to  list  the  things  that  I 
can  do  now  along  the  line  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
household  activities.    These  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  daily  things  that  I  do  at  home: 

a.  Before  going  to  school  in  the  morning. 

b.  During  the  noon  hour. 

c.  After  school  I ^^"""'^  'T''^'-  '  ■ 

(atter  the  evenmg  meal. 

2.  The  things  that  I  do  weekly  including  Saturdays  and 

Sundays. 

3.  The  occasional  things  that  I  do  or  have  done. 

a.  During  the  seasonal  care  of  the  house. 

b.  During  the  seasonal  care  of  the  clothing. 

c.  During  the  canning  seasons. 

d.  During  mother's  illness  or  while  she  was  away. 

e.  During  the  illness  of  some  member  of  the  family. 

4.  Activities  outside  the  home  in  which  I  now  participate. 

a.  Home  parties. 

b.  School  parties  and  other  activities. 

c.  Church  organization  suppers. 

d.  Other  community  affairs. 

Suggestive  Problems  for  Courses  in  Home  Economics.  In  Bulletin  No. 
9-B,  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools  (Courses  of  Study), 
there  are  other  problems  which  have  been  set  up  with  suggestive  lists 
of  activities,  which,  when  successfully  carried  on  will  help  to  solve  these 
problems.  They  are  only  suggestive  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing discussions  between  teacher  and  pupils  so  as  to  develop  other  prob- 
lems from  the  expressed  needs  of  the  pupils. 

In  general  home  economics  work,  since  every  year  of  work  should 
form  a  common  background  of  experience,  of  thought  and  action  for 
all  girls  and  women  regardless  of  their  future  occupations,  there  can  be 
many  group  problems.  Therefore  pupils  and  teacher  can  together  set 
up  problems  for  the  group  to  solve.  The  activities  which  will  be  carried 
on  by  each  pupil  in  solving  the  problems  will,  however,  vary  with  the 
pupil,  with  her  present  and  future  needs,  and  with  her  life  experience. 
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In  vocational  conrses  many  problems  will  vary  with  the  mdividual 
pupil,  and  she  should  be  helped  to  set  up  her  specific  problem  and  the 
activities  involved  in  solving  it. 

On  the  teacher  rests  the  responsibility  of  "creating  the  conditions  and 
situations  which  awaken  in  a  mental  way  feelings  of  need  for  activities 
which  lead  on  to  larger  life  objectives."  She  must  be  the  storehouse 
of  ideas,  she  must  guide  and  direct  their  thinking,  and  help  them  to 
define  clearly  the  problems  which  they  desire  to  solve,  and  need  to  solve. 
There  must  be  "purposing"  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Doctor  Kilpatrick, 
in  his  article  on  the  project  method  states  that  "evil  results  must  inevitably 
follow  the  effort  to  found  our  educational  procedure  on  an  unending 
round  of  set  tasks  in  conscious  disregard  of  the  element  of  dominant 
purpose  in  those  who  perform  the  tasks."  He  further  states  with  regard 
to  pupil  activities  that  their  "psychological  value  increases  with  the  degree 
of  approximation  to  whole  heartedness."  * 

*"The  Project  Method"  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Published  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
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FOREWORD 


It  has  been  found  desirable  to  revise  Bulletin  No.  9,  Home  Economics 
Education.  In  the  revision,  the  material  in  the  bulletin  has  been  divided 
into  three  parts  and  published  as  follows:  (1)  Bulletin  No.  9A-Home 
Economics  in  Secondary  Schools,  Organization  and  Administration.  (2) 
Bulletin  No.  9B— Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools,  Courses  of 
Study,  (3)  Bulletin  No.  9C— Bibliography. 

The  original  Bulletin  No.  9  of  which  this  is  a  revision  was  intended 
to  be  of  service  to  school  administrators  and  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
home  economics  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  L.  H.  Dennis,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  by  the  follow- 
ing: Miss  Helen  J.  Dodge,  Chairman,  in  charge  of  Home  Economics 
Division ;  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Green,  State  -Supervisor  of  Home  Economics : 
Miss  Lu  M.  Hartman,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics;  Miss 
Edith  P.  Chace,  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College ;  Miss  Ada  Z.  Fish,  Head  of  the  Art  and  Home 
Economics  Department,  the  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Irene  McDermott,  Director  of  Household  Economy,  Pittsburgh; 
and  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  County  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  bulletin  here  presented.  Bulletin  No.  9B,  Home  Economics  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Courses  of  Study,  has  been  revised  by  Mrs.  Anna 
G.  Green,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  in  charge  of  Home 
Economics  and  Mrs.  Edith  D.  Davison,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. It  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  home  economic  super- 
visors and  teachers  in  setting  up  objectives,  in  organizing  instruction,  in 
deciding  on  methods,  and  in  measuring  results  of  instruction. 


John  A.  H.  Keith, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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PURPOSE  OF  BULLETIN 

The  bulletin  is  written  as  a  guide  for  home  economics  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  organizing  within  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  curric- 
lums  and  courses  of  study  that  center  around  the  home  and  its  activities. 
It  will  aid  in  the  analysis  of  varying  groups  of  pupils  that  home  eco- 
nomics is  to  serve  in  particular  schools  and  communities ;  in  determining 
objectives  for  these  groups  and  in  organizing  suitable  courses  of  study 
for  elementary  and  advanced  classes  based  on  pupils'  activities,  responsi- 
bihties  and  interests. 

REASONS  FOR  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  home  built  upon  love  and  respect  is  the  most  significant  and  indis- 
pensable of  institutions.  Present  day  tendencies  are  threatening  its 
stability  in  several  ways,  namely, 

1.  In  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  family  within  the  home. 

2.  In  people's  tendency  to  Hve  beyond  their  income. 

3.  In  lack  of  parental  control. 

4.  In  the  prevalence  of  the  divorce  evil. 

5.  In  the  neglect  of  spiritual  and  moral  education. 

6.  In  the  failure  of  parents  to  be  entirely  truthful  and  law 
abiding. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  training  in  homemaking  for  our  girls 
be  given  which  will  enable  them  to  build  and  maintain  a  home  and  thus 
make  the  foundation  rock  of  our  country  safe.  Home  Economics  is 
consequently  the  open  door  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  magnetize  our 
mothers  with  "the  responsibilities  of  homemaking."  Home  Economics 
stands  for : 

"1.    The  ideal  home  life  of  today  unhampered  by  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 

2.  The  utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  to 
improve  the  home  life. 

3.  The  freedom  of  the  home  from  the  dominance  of  thmgs  and 
their  due  subordination  to  ideals. 

4.  The  simplicity  in  material  surroundings  which  will  most  free 
the  spirit  for  the  more  important  and  permanent  interest  of  the 
home  and  of  society." 

Ellen  H.  Richards. 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  our  girls  will  become  homemakers.  The 
remainder  will  in  some  way  be  connected  with  homes. 

The  home  no  longer  provides  the  training  needed  by  girls  and  boys. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  forced  women  into  remunerative  work  out- 
side of  the  home. 

Home  Economics  training  is  a  direct  asset  to  the  girl  in  a  business  or 
professional  career.  Furthermore,  within  five  years  or  less  a  business 
girl  is  likely  to  become  a  homemaker. 
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There  is  need  of  assistance  in  solving  new  and  changing  problems 
and  training  in  efficiency  to  work  them  out. 

Women  and  girls  have  the  responsibility  of  spending  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  money  income  for  themselves  and  families. 

No  other  course  in  high  school  gives  training  in  thinking  and  in  judg- 
ments on  personal  and  home  problems. 

OBJECTIVES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS,  GENERAL 
AND  VOCATIONAL 

To  keep  the  curriculum  up-to-date,  we  must  study  life  about  us  and 
in  so  doing  consider  the  following:  ,  . 

L  The  objectives  in  a  satisfying  home  life  and  what  comprises 
efficient  homemaking. 

2.  The  activities  of  the  homemaker. 

3.  The  provision  for  training  for  the  necessary  home  activities 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  problems  where  efficiency  is  lacking 
in  the  performance  of  managerial  tasks. 

4.  The  necessity  of  constantly  examining  what  is  taught  in  home 
economics  to  vitalize  teaching. 

General  Home  Economics.  *  "The  aims  of  General  Home  Economics 
include  a  general  appreciation  of  high  ideals,  high  purposes,  enthusiasm 
for  service,  interest  in  the  enterprise  of  homemaking  with  a  vision  of 
its  possibilities." 

Vocational  Home  Economics.  The  aims  in  vocational  home  economics 
include  all  that  general  home  economics  includes  plus  productive  skill  and 
managerial  efficiency.  The  time  element  is  larger  and  the  individual 
responsibility  of  the  student  is  greater. 

The  objectives  to  be  attained  by  a  pupil  who  studies  home  economics 
as  a  part  of  her  general  education  are  essentially  different  from  those 
to  be  attained  by  the  pupil  who  is  working  intensively  to  prepare  herself 
for  full  or  part  responsibility  in  the  vocation  of  homemaking.  General 
home  economics  must  aid  in  developing  emphatically  health  values,  eco- 
nomic values,  art  values,  and  social  values.  This  necessitates  as  much 
practical  participation  or  constructive  work  as  is  needed  to  make  the 
meaning,  standards,  values,  and  activities  clearly  understood.  Every 
problem  should  be  in  relationship  to  a  real  practical  situation  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  for  later  vocational  work. 

CREDIT 

1.  A  Unit.  A  unit  shall  consist  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  recitation  hours  of  work  requiring 
preparation  outside  of  class.    Work  requiring  no  outside  preparation 

*"The  Home  Economics  Curriculum" — Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser,  Teacher's  College  Record, 
January,  1923. 
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shall  be  counted  as  one-half  the  unit  value  of  work  requirnig  outside 
oreparation  Work  to  be  given  half  credit  ordinarily  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  manual  training,  shop  work  of  all  kinds,  drawing,  music 
in  class,  physical  training,  typewriting,  penmanship.  Whether  certain 
other  work  such  as  foods,  clothing,  and  bookkeeping  is  given  full  or  halt 
credit  depends  on  the  requirement  of  outside  preparation  of  lessons. 

Any  arrangement  of  recitations  for  any  length  of  school  year  can  be 
reduced  to  its  unit  value  on  an  arithmetical  basis.  For  example:  the 
arithmetical  statement  for  four  forty-five  minute  recitations  per  week 
for  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks  would  be 


4  X  45  X  40 


60 


120 


General  Home  Economics.    A  total  of  sixteen  units  of  credit  is  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school.    Four  units  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  units  is  the  minimum  number 
of  units  that  must  be  arranged  for  courses  in  a  general  home  economics 
curriculum  if  the  curriculum  is  to  be  accredited  as  a  general  home  eco- 
nomics curriculum.    Six  units  is  the  maximum  number  that  should  be 
ofifered.    Units  of  work  in  home  economics  may  be  distributed  through- 
out the  four  years  of  high  school  or  arranged  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.    In  case  fewer  than  six  credits  in  home  economics  are  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  sixteen  units  required  for  graduation,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  complete  additional  elective  academic  courses.  When 
selecting  these  additional  subjects  to  be  completed  the  pupil's  prospective 
vocation  should  be  definitely  considered  and  subjects  selected  which  will 
be  of  most  value  to  the  pupil. 


SUGGESTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

CREDITS 

1.  Pupils  who  will  remain  at  home  after  graduation — Type  I. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  not  had  home  economics  in  the  seventh  and 

eighth  grades — Type  II.  ,        ,         ,  r 

3.  Pupils  who  may  desire  some  economics  throughout  the  tour 

years — Type  III,  IV,  V. 


Type  1 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Type  V 

2  credits 
2  credits 

2  credits 
2  credits 

1  credit 
1  credit 
1  credit 
1  credit 

1  credit 

1  credit 

2  credits 
2  credits 

2  credits 
2  credits 
J  credit 
^  credit 
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4._  Pupils  who  enroll  in  three-year  senior  high  school  for  an  in- 
tensive three-year  curriculum. 


Type  I 

Type  II 

Type  III 

Type  IV 

Home  economics,  10th  grade 
Home  economics,  11th  grade 

1  credit 

1  credit 

2  credits 

1  credit 

2  credits 
2  credits 

2  credits 

2  credits 
2  credits 

Home  economics,  12th  grade 

2  credits 
2  credits 

Other  arrangements  for  a  curriculum  in  the  three-year  senior  high 
school  may  be  vi^orked  out  providing  the  minimum-maximum  home  eco- 
nomics credits  are  observed,  and  providing  the  total  number  of  credits 
to  be  completed  is  at  least  twelve  beyond  those  completed  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  junior  high  school, 

V ocational  Home  Economics.  A  total  of  sixteen  units  of  credits  is 
required  for  graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  a 
vocational  school.  Two  to  two  and  a  half  units  are  given  for  each  year 
of  vocational  work  on  the  basis  of  one  half  of  each  day  being  devoted 
to  vocational  courses.  Such  courses  may  be  arranged  on  a  one,  two, 
three,  or  four-year  basis. 

_  1.  Time  Allotment.  For  day  schools  the  school  year  must  con- 
sist of  at  least  nine  months.  The  total  hours  of  instruction  (aca- 
demic and  vocational)  per  week  in  cities  over  25,000  will  be  thirty 
60-minute  hours  or  six  hours  a  day  for  five  days.  In  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  the  hours  of  instruction  per  week  may  be  twenty-five  60- 
minute  hours  or  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days. 

In  a  six-hour  school  day,  one-half  the  day  or  180  minutes  must 
be  devoted  to  practical  subjects,  or  to  practical  and  related  sub- 
jects.  This  makes  a  weekly  total  of  900  minutes. 

In  a  five-hour  day,  one-half  the  day  or  150  minutes  must  be  de- 
voted to  practical  subjects,  or  to  practical  and  related  subjects.  This 
makes  a  weekly  total  of  750  minutes. 

As  stated  above,  the  vocational  half -day  may  be  devoted  entirely 
to  practical  work,  or  to  a  combination  of  practical  and  related 
subjects.  In  case  the  latter  is  desired,  the  proportion  between  these 
two  phases  of  work  may  be  met  as  follows : 


School  Day 


6-Hour 


5-Hour 


Total 
Vocational 
Time 

180"  Daily 

900"  Weekly 
150"  Daily 
750"  Weekly 


Proportion  of 
Practical  and 
Related  Subjects 


^Practical 
(Related 

j"  Practical 
(Related 
J  Practical 
(Related 
1  Practical 
(Related 


120" 
60" 

600" 
300" 
90" 
60" 
450" 
300" 


minimum 

maximum 

minimum 

maximum 

minimum 

maximum 

minimum 

maximum 
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2    Segregation.    Pupils  taking  vocational  work  in  the  all-day 
[       schools  are  to  be  segregated  for  the  practical  and  related  subjects 
that  make  up  the  vocational  half-day.    It  is  recommended  that  they 
take  their  academic  work  along  with  the  regular  academic  classes. 

CURRICULUMS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  home  economics  four  factors  should  govern  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  the  organization  of  courses  of  study,  namely,  the  needs  of 
the  pupils,  the  responsibilities  of  pupils  outside  of  the  school,  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  and  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Flexibility  is  the  watchword 
for  functioning  curriculums.  Because  this  so  only  type  outlines  ot 
courses  of  study  are  suggested  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  teacher  in 
planning  for  fundamental  needs  of  all  groups.  With  such  outlines  the 
teacher  is  not  restricted  in  the  revision  and  adaptation  of  subject  mat- 
ter which  is  necessary  owing  to  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  varied  groups.  ,    ,     ,  ,  t. 

General  Home  Economics.    The  foundation  for  this  work  should  be 
laid  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  not  in  instruction  in 
borne  economics,  but  in  the  elementary  industrial  arts  program,   tor  the 
creat  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  six  grades,  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  should  include  an  elementary  industrial  arts  program 
which  should  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.    In  this  program  there 
should  be,  of  course,  many  phases  of  prevocational  work  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  there  should  be  included  many 
simple  projects,  drawn  from  the  arts  of  the  household,  which  boys  and 
girls  will  elect  and  which  will  very  definitely  play'  a  part  m  contrib- 
uting to  worthy  home  membership.    This  practical  arts  work  should  be 
of  such  nature  as  to  meet  needs  common  to  all  boys  and  girls.   It  should 
cover  a  wide  range  of  practical  activities  to  be  performed  in  the  home 
and  boys  and  girls  should  be  together  for  instruction,  discussion  and 
group  projects  to  be  performed  in  the  school. 

To  segregate  our  girls  throughout  the  entire  educational  systeni  for 
instruction  in  all  that  relates  to  the  arts  of  the  household  would  be 
making  a  very  serious  mistake.    If  this  were  to  be  our  program  where 
would  our  boys  be  educated  for  responsibilities  in  their  homes?    it  is 
essential  that  boys  too  shall  receive  instruction  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  contributing  members  of  family  groups.    They  have  a  rightful 
claim  on  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  live  happier  and  more 
helpful  lives  in  their  homes.    Should  not  men  and  women  together  un- 
derstand problems  in  homemaking  and  be  able  to  work  together  m  build- 
ing their  homes?    In  the  biggest,  broadest  kind  of  a  democracy,  every 
individual  is  a  contributing  member,-a  worker.   Likewise  in  the  broad- 
est kind  of  a  cooperative  family  group  each  individual  is  contributing 
service  and  is  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  family 
group  and  for  the  members  of  society.   It  is  incumbent  upon  each  mem- 
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ber  of  the  family  to  assume  some  resiionsibility,  to  discharge  some  duties, 
to  be  a  worker,  a  contributor,  under  all  circumstances,  unless  incapaci- 
tated by  extreme  youth  or  sickness.  Home  economics  teachers  in  a 
school  system  should  cooperate  with  elementary  school  teachers  in  select- 
mg  the  subject  matter  and  the  various  activities  or  projects  relating  to 
foods,  clothing  and  shelter,  which  concern  boys  as  well  as  girls.  They 
should  then  give  active  assistance  to  the  stafif  in  the  elementary  school 
in  making  a  place  for  as  much  of  this  subject  matter  and  as  many  of 
these  activities  as  can  be  embodied  in  the  elementary  industrial  arts  pro- 
gram in  the  variousj  grades. 

Determining  Pupil  Needs.  In  order  to  determine  the  needs  of  pupils 
and  the  phases  of  work  in  home  economics  that  can  best  serve  in  meeting 
these  needs,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  know  the  activities  of  the  pupils, 
the  experiences  that  make  up  their  daily  living,  and  their  probable  future 
life  experiences.  If  a  teacher  is  to  skillfully  and  scientifically  analyze 
out  problems  in  the  life  of  the  individual  pupil  and  groups  of  pupils,  it 
can  be  done  only  through  gaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life 
experience  of  each  pupil.  What  are  the  types  of  activities  that  each 
girl  is  now  actually  performing  in  her  home  for  herself  and  for  others? 
How  is  she  meeting  these  responsibilities?  What  varieties  and  degrees 
of  attainment  are  desirable  and  practicable  for  her?  What  kind  of  a 
home  does  she  come  from  ?  What  is  her  environment  during  and  after 
school  hours?  What  are  the  home  practices  with  which  she  is  familiar? 
Wherein  do  the  activities  in  which  she  participates  diflfer  from  the  activi- 
ties in  which  her  brother  participates?  Wherein  should  they  dififer? 
How  long  is  she  likely  to  remain  in  school  ?  What  will  she  do  when  she 
leaves  school?  What  are  the  home  activities  in  which  a  great  majori- 
ty of  girls  participate  today  and  tomorrow  regardless  of  their  future 
occupations?  What  are  the  home  activities  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  these  girls  will  participate  when  they  later  take  up  the  vocation 
of  homemaking? 

This  background  of  information  can  be  secured  by  means  of  talks 
with  individual  pupils,  by  group  discussions,  pupil  diaries,  questionnaires 
and  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The  following  problem  may  be 
usedi  in  securing  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  home  life  of 
the  pupils.  Such  a  problem  as  this  could  be  set  up  by  the  class  group 
for  solution  at  the  opening  of  thei  school  year. 

Problem :  How  can  the  study  of  home  economics  help  me  to  keep  well 
and  happy,  and  help  me  to  intelligently  take  my  share  of 
responsibility  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
my  family? 

In  order  to  discuss  with  my  teacher  what  I  can  learn  to  do, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  first  to  list  the  things  that  I 
can  do  now  along  the  line  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
household  activities.   These  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 
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1     The  daily  things  that  I  do  at  home : 

a.  Before  going  to  school  in  the  mormng. 

b.  During  the  noon  hour. 

,     ,  [before  the  evening  meal. 

c.  After  school  I         ^j^^  evening  meal. 

2.    The  things  that  I  do  weekly  including  Saturdays  and 

Sundays.  ^  ,        ,       j  ^. 

3   The  occasional  things  that  I  do  or  have  done . 
■  ■    a  During  the  seasonal  care  of  the  house, 
b'.  During  the  seasonal  care  of  the  clothmg. 
c  During  the  canning  seasons. 
■    d  During  mother's  illness  or  while  she  was  away, 
e  DurinI  the  illness  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
4.    Activities  outside  the  home  in  which  I  now  participate  :^ 

a.  Home  parties.  ... 

b.  School  parties  and  other  activities. 
:          c.  Church  organization  suppers. 

d.  Other  community  aflfairs. 

The  Stibjcct  of  Home  Economics.  In  the  topical  outline  which  follows, 
the  subject  of  home  economics  has  been  set  up  as  having  t  -e  n^ain^^^^^^^^ 
sions-I  The  Home  and  the  Family,  U.  Food,  and  HI.  Clothing. 

The  units  under  each  division  of  the  subject  have  been  set  up  as  fol- 

lows : —  - " 

I.  The  Home  AND  THE  i^AMiLY 

A     Care  and  Management  of  the  Home 

b'    Selection,  Planning  and  Furnishing  of  the  House.  ^ 

C.    The  Family-Child  Care  and  Training,  Family  Relationships, 
etc.  - 

n.  Food 

A     Meal  Planning.  Selection,  Purchase,  Preparation  and  Service. 

B.  Food  Care,  Preservation,  and  Storage. 

C.  Food  Industries. 

III.  Clothing 

A.    Selection  and  Purchase  of  Ready-made  Articles  and  Gar- 
y's!'' Care,  Repair,  Renovation  and  Remodeling  of  Articles  and 

^  c!"'selection  and  Purchase  of  Materials,  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion of  Articles  and  Garments. 

D.  Clothing  and  Textiles  Industries. 

Under  the  topical  outlines  detailed  lists  of  activities  are  recorded. 

Home  Economics  as  a  Subject  SJwuld  Be  Introduced  Wherever  Pos- 
M  in  the  Seventh  Grade.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  state,  how- 
ever it  may  seem  desirable  to  introduce  basic  or  foundation  courses  in 
this 'subject  in  the  f^fth  or  sixth  grade.    In  other  centers  it  may  not  be 
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possible  to  offer  the  introductory  work  until  the  eighth,  ninth  or  even 
the  tenth  grade. 

In  the  basic  or  foundation  work  that  is  offered,  each  year  of  work 
should  be  organized  as  a  unit  in  itself  built  around  those  arts  of  the 
household  which  hold  forth  an  "appeal"  to  the  girls  because  of  their 
intrinsic  importance  to  the  girls  themselves.  Each  unit-year  course 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  be  of  specific  value  to  those  girls  who,  because 
of  necessity,  may  drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  course  should  be  so  planned  as  to  be  of  definite  value  to 
the  girls  who  will  continue  their  schooling. 

This  means  that  each  year  of  foundation  work  that  is  built  around 
the  home  activities  of  girls  must  therefore  include  subject  matter  and 
projects  chosen  from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics.  In  other  words 
each  year  of  work  should  include  subject  matter  and  projects  chosen 
from  each  of  the  three  m^jor  divisions  of  the  subject  of  home  eco- 
nomics, I.  The  Home  and  the  Family,  II.  Food,  III.  Clothing, 
and  the  material  selected  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying  interests', 
aptitudes,  abilities,  capacities  and  environments  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
for  the  course.  If  courses  in  sewing  only  are  introduced  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  and  if  there  is  an  exceedingly  large  drop-out  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade,  the  pupils  who  have  dropped  out  have  been  given 
no  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  skill  in  the  activities  of  the  house- 
hold that  have  to  do  with  Food  and  The  Home  and  the  Family. 

Although  each  unit-year  course  of  study  contains  work  chosen  from 
the  three  major  divisions  of  the  subject  of  home  economics,  the  work 
in  any  one  of  these  division^  may  be  broken  up  if  desired  and  not  given 
all  at  one  time.  For  example,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  part  of  the 
work  in  Clothing  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  another  part  in  the 
spring  so  as  to  include,  let  us  say,  some  work  in  millinery  for  the  sum- 
mer season,  such  an  arrangement  should  by  all  means  be  worked  out. 
The  project  chosen  may  be  the  laundering  of  the  linen  used  during  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  breakfasts.  Here  a  real  laundering  situation 
has  arisen.  It  is  the  daily  activities  and  experiences  of  the  pupils  in 
their  homes  and  in  school  and  community  life  that  we  must  analyze  in 
order  to  determine  the  "pupil-needs"  that  will  guide  us  in  designing 
courses  of  study. 

The  unit  year  course  when  organized  should  be  called  a  course  of 
study  in  general  home  economics.  Or  it  could  be  called  a  course  of 
study  in  household  arts  in  case  school  districts  are  using  this  latter  term 
to  mean  a  course  of  study  for  general  education  purposes. 

Time  Allotment  for  Required  Courses  in  General  Home  Economics. 

In  grades  five  and  six,  or  seven  and  eight,  where  foundation  courses 
in  general  home  economics  are  included  as  a  definite  part  of  the  required 
work  for  girls,  two  double  laboratory  periods  a  week  of  school  time 
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should  be  devoted  to  this  work.  With  45-minute  periods  in  the  school  day, 
this  would  mean  two  90-minute  periods  a  week.  With  60-minute  periods 
a  minimum  of  two  periods  a  week  should  be  allotted  to  home  economics. 

In  addition  to  the  above  allotment  of  school  time,  a  program  should 
be  set  up  for  home  practice  and  home  study.  Practically  all  girls  are 
living  in  homes  as  members  of  family  groups  and  are  called  upon  to 
assume  various  duties  of  the  household.  The  school  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  and  should  aid  in  developing  in  them  a  desire  to  render 
an  increasingly  valuable  service  in  the  home  in  the  discharge  of  specific 
duties.  The  program  should  include  a  minimum  of  ninety  minutes  a 
week  of  directed  home  work. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  above  time  allotments  should  be  increased. 
An  increase  in  weekly  time  allotment  is  to  be  particularly  recommended 
in  centers  where  the  percentage  of  drop-out  is  large  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  and  where  little  or  no  work  in  elementary 
industrial  arts  work  is  offered  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  school.     _  _ 
For  junior  high  schools,  the  program  which  has  been  set  up  is  a  mini- 
mum of  two  60-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade,  three  60-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh 
grade,  two  60-minute  periods  a  week  in  both  semesters  of  the  eighth 
grade,  and  two  60-minute  periods  a  week  in  the  ninth  grade,  with  an 
opportunity  for  the  election  of  additional  work  in  the  eighth  and  nmth 
grades. 

There  are  many  high  schools  of  the  state  that  desire  to  offer  tech- 
nical three-year  and  four-year  curriculums  in  general  home  economics. 
Since  there  must  be  a  common  core  of  required  subjects  in  all  secondary 
school  curriculums,  the  following  has  been  set  us  as  a  basis  for  organ- 
izing all  curriculums  in  general  home  economics:— 

First  Year  ^^<^ond  Year 

English  1  English  j 

(-JyJ,,^  1  Modern  European  History  1 

General  Science  1  General  Mathematics  1 

2/5  Health  Instruction  ^■''> 

Third  Year  fourth  Year 

English  1  English  J 

rh^mktrv  1  Problems  of  Democracy  1/2 


Health  Instruction 


Chemistry 
Health  Instruction 


2/5  American  History  1 

Health  Instruction  2/5 


Schools  that  desire  to  do  so  should  interchange  the  general  mathe- 
matics and  the  general  science  work. 

Vocational  Home  Economics.  Vocational  home  economics  or  home- 
making  education  should  have  as  its  primary  objective  the  fitting  of  an 
individual  girl  or  woman  to  produce  valuable  goods  or  service  in  the 
home.    It  should  enable  her  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  some  or 
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all  of  the  various  occupations  that  go  to  make  up  the  vocation  of  home- 
making.  Vocational  home  economics  sliould  enable  her  to  become  a 
skilled  worker  and  to  perform,  in  the  home,  labor  of  economic  value. 

Curriculums  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  for 
All-day  Schools.  Curriculums  and  courses  of  study  in  vocational  home 
economics  may  be  set  up  for  secondary  schools.  Each  curriculum  and 
course  of  study  in  vocational  home  economics  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  These  form  a  part  of  secondary 
school  curriculums  and  are  accredited  for  high  school  graduation. 

Since  there  must  be  a  common  core  of  required  subjects  in  all  sec- 
ondary school  curriculums  in  the  state,  the  following  list  of  subjects 
has  been  set  us  as  a  required  part  of  all  curriculums  in  vocational  home 
economics : — 

First  Year  Credits  Third  Year         _  .  Credits 

English   1  English   1 

Civics    1  Chemistry    1 

Health  Instruction    2/5  Health  Instruction    2/5 

Second  Year  Fourth  Year 

English    1  English   1/2  or  1 

Modern  European  History    1  Problems  of  Democracy    1/2 

Health  Instruction    2/5  American  History    1 

Heahh  Instruction    2/5 

The  above  core  curriculum  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  program 
of  general  education  subjects  for  one-half  of  each  school  day,  and  for 
leaving  free  the  other  half  of  the  school  day  for  intensive  instruction 
in  vocational  work. 

As  will  be  noted,  two  academic  subjects  and  health  instruction  have 
been  set  up  as  the  minimum  academic  requirement  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  four  years  of  the  curriculum.  When  pupils  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  carry  more  than  the  two  academic  subjects  listed  they 
may  do  so.  In  this  case,  it  is  suggested  that  American  History  be  taken 
as  an  elective  in  the  third  year  and  another  subject  required  the  fourth 
year. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  adaptations  that  can  be  made  in  adding  the 
vocational  courses  in  homemaking  to  the  above  core  curriculum.  The 
vocational  work  included  may  vary  in  extent  from  one  to  four  years, 
and  it  may  be  included  in  any  one  or  all  of  thq  years  of  the  curriculum. 
When  organizing  a  curriculum  in  vocational  home  economics,  teachers 
and  administrators  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  vocational  courses  in 
homemaking  should  be  placed  in  the  year  or  years  in  which  they  can 
best  serve  the  vocational  needs  of  the  girls  as  they  relate  to  homemaking. 
A  few  illustrations  may  serve  as  guides  for  organizing  curriculums  in 
vocational  home  economics  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  pupils. 

In  some  centers  there  may  be  groups  of  girls  who  desire  to  gradu- 
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ate  from  a  four-year  high  school  curriculum  in  which  two  years  of  in- 
tensive vocational  work  in  homemaking  is  included.  The  two  years  of 
vocational  work  should  he  placed  in  the  two  consecutive  years  of  the 
curriculum  in  which  it  seems  best  to  of¥er  instruction  in  homemakmg 
on  a  vocational  basis  to  those  pupils.  During  these  two  years,  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  this  curriculum  should  devote  one-half  of  each  school  day 
to  intensive  work  in  homemaking.  The  other  half  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  two  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  core  curriculum  and 
health  instruction.  During  the  other  two  years  a  full  academic  program 
can  be  carried  which  includes  the  academic  courses  listed  in  the  core 
curriculum  and  additional  elective  courses.  In  like  manner  curnculums 
including  more  than  a  two-year  course  in  homemaking  may  be  set  up. 

In  case  a  group  of  girls  in  a  high  school  desires  to  complete  a  voca- 
tional home  economics  curriculum  in  which  there  is  included  in  the  last 
year  a  one-year  intensive  course  in  homemaking,  the  pupils  electing  this 
curriculum  should  devote  one-half  of  each  school  day  throughout  the  en- 
tire senior  year  to  vocational  work.  The  other  half-day  should  be  devoted 
to  the  two  academic  subjects  listed  for  the  senior  year  in  the  core  curricu- 
lum and  health  instruction.  During  the  three  preceding  years  they  should 
have  completed  the  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  core  curriculum  and 
some  additional  elective  courses. 

Thirteen  type  courses  have  been  organized  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  are  included  in  this  bulletin.    These  courses  offer 
general  suggestions.   It  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  as  guides  m  assisting 
teachers  to  set  standards  and  to  organize  vocational  courses  and  curncu- 
lums for  pupils  in  various  secondary  schools  throughout  the  state.   In  set- 
ting up  curriculums  in  vocational  home  economics  in  schools  that  receive 
State  and  Federal  aid  for  offering  this  type  of  work,  these  courses  may 
be  modified,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts,  to  meet  local  vocational  needs.    Each  teacher  of  voca- 
tional economics  is  asked  to  analyze  carefully  each  group  of  girls  ac- 
cording to  environments,  interests  and  abilities.    She  is  then  asked  to 
set  up  the  courses  that  will  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  girls  enrolled  for 
vocational  work.    The  teacher  in  charge  of  each  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics dei^artment  is  then  asked  to  submit  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  approval  one  copy  of  each  course  and  curriculum 
offered.   Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  by  the  state  office. 

As  will  be  noted,  each  course,  in  conformance  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  consists  either 
of  all  practical  subjects  or  a  combination  of  practical  and  related  sub- 
jects. It  will  also  be  noted,  that  the  plan  of  selecting  units  of  practical 
work  from  the  entire  field  of  home  economics  for  each  course  has  been 
followed.  The  work  in  two  of  the  major  divisions  of  home  eco- 
nomics, Food  and  Clothing,  has  not  been  broken  up  into  smaller  units, 
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while  the  work  that  has  to  do  with  The  Home  and  the  Family  is 
subdivided  under  the  following  teaching  units :— House  Care,  Launder- 
ing, Child  Care,  Household  Accounting,  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing, 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  and  Home  Gardening.  The  problem  of  sub- 
dividing the  work  in  Food  and  Clothing  into  various  units  has 
been  left  to  the  individual  classroom  teacher.  Related  subjects  are  those 
arts  and  sciences  that  are  fundamental  to  homemaking  instruction.  They 
include  such  subjects  as  art,  drawing  and  designing  as  they  relate  to 
clothing  and  the  home.  They  also  include  sciences  such  as  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  physics  and  others  as  applied  to  problems  in  the  home. 
To  set  these  up  as  related  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  select  and  organize 
the  material  from  the  field  of  science  and  art  that  relates  to  home  prob- 
lems, and  correlate  it  with  instruction  in  homemaking. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  any  of  the  various  units  of  work  set 
up  in  the  type  courses  may  be  increased  or  decreased  providing' the 
total  weekly  time  devoted  by  a  class  group  to  all  phases  of  vocational 
home  economics  meets  the  requirements  stated  on  page  8  under  the 
heading  "Time  Allotment."  For  example,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
one  period  less  to  the  study  of  Clothing  and  one  period  more  to 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  this  adjustment  should  be  made.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  that  in  urban  districts  where  families  do  not  raise 
their  own  vegetables  it  would  be  highly  impractical  to  offer  a  course 
in  Vegetable  Gardening  with  no  opportunity  to  make  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  work ;  or  to  offer  an  intensive  course  in  Child  Care  to  girls 
who  will  have  no  opportunity  to  gain  skill  and  efficiency  in  caring  for 
children  while  they  are  enrolled  in  the  course;  or  to  attempt  to  offer  a 
separate  course  in  Household  Chemistry  in  a  school  where  there  is  no 
equipment  with  which  to  work. 

The  type  courses  are  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  in  length.  Any 
one  of  the  two-year  courses  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  three  and  four- 
year  courses  in  schools  where  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  longer  courses. 
An  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  should  reveal  to  the  home  econom- 
ics teacher  who  is  setting  of  a  third  or  a  fourth  year  of  vocational  work 
whether  selections  should  be  made  from  all  three  major  divisions  of  home 
economics  for  this  additional  work,  or  whether  special  units  of  work 
should  be  selected  from  only  one  or  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  subject. 
The  following  are  suggestive  special  unit  courses  that  could  be  offered  :— 
Savings  and  Investments,  Spring  Millinery,  Construction  of  Children's 
Clothing,  Dietetics,  Invalid  Cookery,  Foods  for  Children,  Costume  De- 
sign, Home  Gardening,  Poultry  Raising,  The  Mechanics  of  the  House- 
hold. 

When  a  third  or  fourth  year  of  vocational  work  is  set  up  for  a  group 
of  pupils  who  have  completed  a  two  or  a  three-year  basis  vocational 
course,  the  additional  work  must  be  set  up  according  to  the  conditions 
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given  on  pages  14-16  of  this  syllabus,  if  the  school  district  is  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  reimbursement  under  the  State  and  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts  on  the  salary  of  the  teacher  offering  this  work.  The 
enrollment  for  extended  vocational  work  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  State  and  Federal  funds. 


Type  I.    One-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Child  Care  

Art  (including 
drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Eood  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


5 -hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

.  No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

80 

4 

90 

4 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

U 

90 

li 

80 

1 

90 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

5 

80 

5 

90 

5 

90 

U 

80 

1 

90 

90 

3 

40 

3 

45 

4 

45 

3 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

Type  II.    One-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

House  Care  

Laundering  

Child  "Care  ■  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  


5 -hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

2 

80 

2 

9fl 

2 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

li 

90 

80 

1 

90 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

3 

80 

3 

90 

3 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

I'i 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

li 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 
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Type  III.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day  „ 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

House  Care  ;  ,,[,[, 

Laundering  

Art  (including  ^rawing  &  desienj.............. 

General  Science  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Hguse  Care  

Laundering  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

General  Science  


5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  jSeriods 

No. 

Lu'th. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

80 

3 

90 

4 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

3 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

4 

80 

3 

90 

4 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

,? 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

90 

1 

90 

SECOND  YEAR 


5-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45 '  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

80 

3 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

15 

80 

1 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

4 

40 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

3 

80 

3 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

I 

80 

1 

90 

80 

1 

90 

40 

3 

45 

80 

90 

6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
90 
90 
45 
45 
90 


90 
90 
90 
45 
90 
45 
90 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Child  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnisliing.. 

Houseliold  Accounting  

Household  Chemistry  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  F"urnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  
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Type  IV.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  uix)n  eight— 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Child  Care  

Laundering  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design).. 
General  Science  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

House  Care  

Household  Accounting  ■  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

General  Science  


5 -hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

80 

3 

90 

4 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

I 

80 

1 

90 

1 

45 

1 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

4 

80 

3 

90 

4 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

H 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

2 

45 

1 

80 

1 

90 

\ 

90 

i 

40 

3 

45 

3 

45 

I 

80 

1 

90 

1 

1  90 

SECOND  YEAR 


5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

4 

80 

3 

90 

4 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

1^ 

80 

1^ 

90 

2 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

4 

80 

4 

90 

4 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

90 

li 

80 

1 

90 

n 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

1 

90 

2 

80 

1^ 

90 

2 

90 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Child  Care  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Household  Accounting  

Laundering  ••;  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

House  Care  
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Type  V .  Two-year  course. 

V ocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight — 40'  or  45'  periods  per  day 
in  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


Clothing   

Laundering.. 

House  Care.. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


General  Science  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design).. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food...  

Clothing  

House  Care  

General  Science  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  


FIRST  YEAR 


5-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

3 

80 

3 

90 

2 

40 

1 

80 

1 

90 

2 

40 

2 

45 

5 

40 

5 

45 

2 

40 

2 

45 

3 

80 

2 

90 

2 

80 

2 

90 

1 

80 

1 

90 

5 

40 

5 

45 

2 

40 

2 

45 

6-hour  day 


45'  periods 


No. 

Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


90 
45 
90 
90 
45 
45 
45 


90 
90 
90 
45 
45 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Food  

Child  Care    

5-hour  day 

6-hour  day 

40'  periods 

45'  periods 

45'  periods 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

3 
2 
1 
1 

21 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

^  2 

2 
1 
1 

2 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

3 
2 
1 

2J 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnisliing  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

2i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1^ 
1 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

Clothing  

Child  Care    

Household  Accounting  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art  (including  drawing  &  design)  
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Type  VI.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  six— 60'  penods  per  day. 


FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

4 
4 

120 
120 
60 

3 
2 
2 
2 

3 

120 
60 
60 
60 

60 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Art   Uncluding  drawing  &  de- 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Home  Planning  &  Furnishing  

4 

U 

4 

120 
120 
60 

3 
2 
2 

3 

120 
120 
60 

60 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

Type  VII.    Two-year  course. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 
Based  upon  six— 60'  periods  per  day. 


FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

4 

1^ 

2 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

120 
120 
60 

3 
3 
2 
2 

120 
60 

120 
60 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

4 
2 
1 
1 

2 

120 
60 

120 
60 
60 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

3 
2 

4 

120 
60 

120 
60 

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

*  Other  practical  work  may  be  substituted  for  this  course. 
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Type  VIII.    Three-year  course — alternating  plan. 

V ocational  half -day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight — 40'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  three  or  four 
teachers,  one  of  which  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes three  full  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all 
girls.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups  of 
girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  three  full 
years  of  vocational  work  are  offered  each  year.  The  freshman  work  is 
to  be  given  every  year  to  the  incoming  group  of  freshmen  girls.  The 
sophomore  and  junior  girls  are  to  be  combined  each  year  and  are  to 
complete  the  sophomore  work  which  is  offered  one  year  and  the  junior 
work  which  is  offered  the  following  year.  The  fourth  year  of  work  may 
be  made  up  entirely  of  academic  subjects. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
(Constants) 


No. 

Lgth. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Pds. 

Pds. 

Food  

5 

80 

2 

40 

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 

sign)  

1 

80 

General  Science  

3 

40 

1 

80 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

Laundering  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de 

sign)  

General  Science  


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 

40 
40 
80 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR  JUNIOR  YEAR 
 (Alternating  Years)  


No. 

Lgth. 

No. 

Lgth. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Pds. 

Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Pds. 

Pds. 

5 

80 

5 

80 

2 

80 

House  Care  

80 

1 

80 

40 

1 

40 

Laundering  

80 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

40 

sign)  

1 

80 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  , 

80 

40 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

5 

80 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

1 

80 

Clothing  

5 

80 

1 

40 

House  Care  

2 

80 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

2 

80 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  ,, 

2 

80 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

1 

40 

sign)  

1 

80 
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Type  IX.    Four-year  courses — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight^40'  periods  per  day  in  a  five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls  in 
school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
mutt  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four  years 
of  work  are  offered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  girls  are 
combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and  the  sophomore 
work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls  are  combined 
and  take  the  junior  and  senior  work  on  alternating  years.  This  course 
may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enrollments  are  small  enough 
to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR                                      SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
f  Alternating  Y  ears)  


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

5 

U 
1-J 

\i 

80 
80 
80 

80 

5 
2 
5 

5 
2 
5 

80 
80 
40 

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 
SECOND  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

5 

U 
l| 

u 

80 
80 
80 

80 

80 
80 
40 

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


(Alternating  Y'ears) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Food  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including   drawing   &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Food  

Household  Accounting  

.Art    (including  drawing   &  de 

sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


No. 
Pds. 


1 ; 
1 
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Type  X.    Four-year  course — alternating  plan.  :  ^ 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  eight —40'  periods  per  day  iii  a  Five-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls  in 
school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four  years 
of  work  are  ofifered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  girls  are 
combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and  the  sophomore 
work  ofifered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls  are  combined 
to  take  the  junior  and  senior  work  on  alternating  years.  The  course 
may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enrollments  are  small  enough 
to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
 (Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

5 
1 
2 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Food  

5 
2 

n 

1 

80 
80 
80 
80 

House  Care  

Child  Care  

Art  (including  drawing  &  de- 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Clothing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

5 

u 

1 

2 

80 
80 
80 

80 

5 

2 

U 
1 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Laundering  

House  Care  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

.JUNIOR  YEAR                                               SENIOR  YEAR 
(Alternating  Years) 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Clothing  

5 
2 

2i 

80 
80 
80 

Food  

5 
2 
1 

80 
80 
80 

80 

House  Care  

Child  Care   ... 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Clothing  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Food  

5 
2 

2i 

80 
80 
80 

5 
I 
2 

n 

80 
80 
80 

80 

Laundering  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Art    (including  drawing   &  de- 
sign)  
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Type  XL  Four-year  course — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  five-60'  periods  per  day  in  a  5-hour  school  day. 
This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  m- 
cludes  four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  gn-ls  m 
school  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four 
vears  of  work  are  offered  every  year.  The  fresliman  and  sophomore 
'cirls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and 
the  sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls 
are  combined  and  take  the  junior  and  the  senior  work  on  alternating 
years.  This  course  may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enroll- 
ments are  small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


( Al ternating  Years) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Child  Care  .■  

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Care  of  Sick  i    j  - 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de 
sign)  


No. 
Pds. 


1 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
120 

60 


120 
120 
120 

60 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

House  Care  

General  Science.. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

House  Care  

General  Science  


No. 
Pds. 


1 

4 


Leth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
60 


120 
120 

60 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


SENIOR  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


( Al  ternating  Years) 


Clothing  

House  Care  ■•;  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  

Laundering  

Home  Planning  and  Furmshmg 


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
120 


1  JO 
1211 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  ■  •  • 

Art    (including  drawing  &  de- 
sign)  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foods  

Household  .Accounting    

.Art    (including  drawing   &t  de- 
sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sick  


No. 
Pds. 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


3 

U 

2 


U 
2 


120 
120 
60 

60 


120 
60 


120 
60 
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Type  XII.   Four-year  course — alternating  plan. 

Vocational  half-day  devoted  to  practical  and  related  subjects. 

Based  upon  five— 60'  periods  per  day  in  a  5-hour  school  day. 

This  course  is  planned  for  small  rural  high  schools  with  only  three 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  a  home  economics  teacher.  The  course  in- 
cludes four  years  of  work  in  vocational  home  economics  for  all  girls  in 
school.  Since  one  home  economics  teacher  can  handle  only  two  groups 
of  girls  who  are  meeting  the  vocational  half-day  requirements,  this  course 
must  be  carried  out  on  an  alternating  plan,  so  that  two  of  the  four 
years  of  work  are  offered  every  year.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
girls  are  combined  and  take  the  freshman  work  offered  one  year  and  the 
sophomore  work  offered  another  year.  The  junior  and  senior  girls 
are  combined  and  take  the  junior  and  the  senior  work  on  alternating 
years.  The  course  may  be  operated  in  those  schools  where  the  enroll- 
ments are  small  enough  to  combine  classes  in  this  way.  .  , 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(Alternating  Years) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRSTtSEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

3^ 
1 

120 

Foods  

H 

120 
120 
60 
120 

Laundering  

120 

House  Care  

1 

Child  Care  

1 

120 

Household  Accounting  

2 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

1 

2 

60 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

120 

SECOND  SEMEST.if.R 

3^ 
1 

120 
120 
60 
120 

Laundering  ,  

1 

120 

House  Care  

Child  Care  

1 

120 

Household  Accounting  

2 

Art   (including  drawing  &  de- 

Home  Care  of  Sick  

1 

2 

60 

.lUNIORYEAR  SENIOR  YEAR 
 (Alternating  Years) 


FIRST  SEMESTER  ' 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

No. 
Pds. 

Lgth. 
Pds. 

Clothing  

120 

Foods  

3 

120 
120 
60 

1 

120 

Child  Care  

2 

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

2 

120 

Household  Accounting  

Art    (including   drawing   &  de- 
sign)  

2 

60 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

3{ 

120 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

.3 
2 

2 

120 
60 

60 

Laundering  

1 

120 

Houseliold  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  

2 

120 

Art    (including   drawing  &  de- 
sign)  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

1  4 

120 
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Tvbe  XIII.   Tzm-year  course. 

vocational  l.alf-day  ievo.ei  io  praCical  and  rclaUi  sul,cc,s. 
Based  upon  W  periods  per  day  i.  a  5-hour  or  a  6-hour  school  day. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Clothing  

House  Care  

Laundering  .■  ■  ■  V ' ; : ::„n " 

Art  (including  drawing  &  design).. 
General  Science  


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Foods  

House  Care  

Launderi ng  •  i'  ■  v  ' ;■  ■„''  ;  ■ 

Art  (including  drawing  &  design). 
General  Science  


FIRST  YEAR 


S-hour  day 


60'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


21 

i 

2 
4 


2\ 
1 

"2 
4 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 

126 
60 
60 


120 
120 


60 
60 


6-hour  day 


60'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


2h 
1 
1 


2i 
1 
1 


Lgth. 
Pds. 


120 
120 
120 
60 
60 


120 
120 
120 
60 
60 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Foods  •  ■■;  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.. 

Child  Care  

Household  Accounting  

Household  Chemistry  


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Clothing  ;  

Household  Accounting  

Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  

Home  Care  of  Sick  

Household  Chemistry  


5-hour  day 

60'  periods 

No. 

Lgth. 

Pds. 

Pds. 

120 

1 

12b 

2 

60 

4 

60 

2i 

120 

2 

60 

1 

120 

4 

60 

6-hour  day 


60'  periods 


No. 
Pds. 


2'i 

2 

1 


2i 

2 

2 

1 

4 
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TOPICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ACTIVITIES 

These  topical  outlines  are  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  home 
economics  teachers  a  list  of  suggestive  topics  from  which  selections  can 
be  made  m  organizing  courses  of  study  based  on  pupil  experiences  and 
activities.  The  list  of  topics  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one  and  is 
in  no  sense  a  course  of  study. 

I.    The  Home  and  the  Family 
A.    Care  and  Management  of  the  Home-General  care  and  cleaning 

1.  -iJaily  and  weekly  care  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry 

2.  Regular  care  of  cupboards  and  cabinets  to  keepi  them  clean,  sani- 

tary and  orderly. 

3.  Cleaning  and  care  of  the  refrigerator. 

4.  Care  of  sinks,  tubs,  toilets,  lavatories  and  attached  metal  fixtures 
3.    General  rules  for  sweeping  and  dusting. 

6.  Choice,  care  and  use  of  various  tools  "and  devices  for  sweeping 

such  as  brooms,  long-handled  brushes,  short-handled  brushes,' 
dust  pans,  carpet  sweepers,  mops,  etc. 

7.  Methods  of  sweeping  smooth-finished  floors,  and  of  carpets  and 

rugs ;  reasons  for  avoiding  raising  of  dust  in  cleaning 

8.  Methods  used  in  dusting  floors,  furniture,  books,  pictures 

9.  Care  of  linoleum  and  other  floor  coverings  such  as  cork  carpet 

matting,  grass  rugs,  etc. 

10.  Tile  and  composition  floorings ;  care  of ;  advantages  and  disad- 

vantages of. 

11.  Removal  of  spots  and  siains  from  floors  and  furniture. 

12.  Making  beds  and  general  care  of  bed  linens,  covers,  mattresses 

13.  Furniture:  care  of  diflferent  smooth-surface  finishes;  of  up- 

holstered pieces;  of  wicker  pieces. 

14.  Washing  woodwork;  other  methods  of  cleaning. 

15.  Cleaning  wall  paper. 

16.  Washing  windows.  ' 

17.  Use  of  commercial  cleaning  preparations  in  the  home  such  as 

sapoho,  bon  ami,  dutch  cleanser,  gold  dust,  etc. 
IS.    Care  of  silver  and  other  metal  ware ;  keeping  it  clean  and  pol- 
ished for  daily  use. 

19.  Care  of  "best  china,"  silver,  cut  glass,  etc. ;  methods  of  keeping 

It  clean  and  bright,  and  protected  against  dust  and  gases 
when  not  in  use. 

20.  The  arranging  and  care  of  books  and  magazines  in  the  home. 

21.  The  filing  of  "clippings,"  recipes  and  helpful  suggestions  for  the 

homemaker. 

22.  Cleaning,  care,  and  repair  of  the  sewing  machine. 

23.  Keeping  basement  clean,  properly  cooled,  and  ventilated. 
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24.    Removal  of  waste  from  cellar;  as  ashes  and  the  refuse  from  the 

vegetable  cellar. 
25     Cleaning  closets,  attics  and  other  storage  rooms. 

26.  Care,  cleaning  and  storage  of  woolen  comforts,  blankets,  down 

27.  Consl?rction  of  and  care  of  bags  and  boxes  used  for  storage  of 

materials  in  closets,  etc. 

28.  Extermination  of  .  and  prevention  of  household  pests  and  msects. 

General  care  and  repair  of  household  equipment  and  supplies 

1  ■  Building  fire  in  cook  stove,  heating  stove,  furnace. 

2  Preparation  of  kindling  for  fuel  for  household  purposes.  _ 

3. '    Operation  and  care  of  furnace,  stoves  or  other  heatmg  devices 

in  the  home. 

4.  Care  and  storage  of  coal  and  wood  in  the  home. 

5.  Operation  and  care  of  hot  water  heaters. 

6.  Operation  and  care  of  home  ventilating  systems. 

7.  Care  of  ranges  and  furnace  during  summer  months.  ' 
8    Drainage  of  sediment  from  hot-water  tank. 

9.    Care  of  water  storage  tanks  for  supplying  country  homes  with 
running  water. 

10     Care  of  roofs,  water  spouts,  drains,  filters,  pumps,  so  as  to  m- 
sure  in  cisterns  a  water  supply  that  is  clear,  clean  and  has  no 

disagreeable  odor. 

11.  Cleaning  and  repair  of  wells  and  cisterns. 

12.  Protection  of  drinking  water  from  contamination. 

13  Care  of  home  cesspools,  septic  tanks,  outdoor  closets,  etc. 

14  Operation  and  care  of  gas  plants  used  for  lighting  country  homes. 

15.  Operation  and  care  of  electric  and  gas  fighting  systems;  re- 

newing burnt  fuse  plugs ;  renewing  gas  mantle,  burners,  etc. 

16.  Operation  of  fire  extinguisher. 

17  Storage  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  other  inflammable  materials. 

18  Operation  and  care  of  various  electrical  household  appliances  as 

washing  machine,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  toaster,  perco- 
lator, fan,  heater,  sewing  machine,  etc. 

19.  Operation  and  care  of  gas  irons,  fire  places,  etc. 

20.  Operation  and  care  of  electrical  door  bell  and  "buzz"  systems : 

care  of  batteries;  joining  wires  without  clanger  of  shock;  in- 
sulating wires  to  safeguard  against  fire. 

21.  Care  of  musical  instruments  as  piano,  phonograph,  etc. 

22'.  Floor  finishes;  painting,  varnishing,  oiling,  waxing,  staining; 
when  to  use  each ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each ;  care 
of  each. 

23.    Refinishing  floors.       -  .  . 


24.  Polishing  hardwood  floors.  \.  ...  -  ...  ; 

25.  Removing  old  paint  and  varnish  and  preparing  surfaces  for  re- 

finishing. 

26.  Painting,  varnishing,  vi^axing,  calcimining,  whitewashing  various 

surfaces. 

27.  Care  of  utensils  and  materials  used  as  paints,  varnishes,  oils, 

wax,  brushes,  etc.,  so  as  to  keep  in  good  condition  for  later  use. 

28.  Laying  cork  carpet,  linoleum,  carpets,  matting,  etc. 

29.  Darning  rugs  and  cajpets  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear. 

30.  Mending  furniture ;  gluing,  nailing. 

31.  Recaning  chair  backs  and  seats.  • 

32.  Refinishing  porch  furniture. 

33.  Refinishing  furniture;  when  it  is  advisable;  methods  to  be  em- 

ployed for  various  types  and  kinds. 

34.  A  tool  chest  or  handy  box  for  the  housewife. 

35.  Replacing  shades  on  rollers,  adjusting  springs. 

36.  Putting  up  window  shades. 

37.  Putting  up  fixtures  for  curtains  and  other  hangings. 

38.  Window  and  door  screens;  cleaning,  mending,  painting,  and  re- 

finishing, storing  for  winter  season. 

39.  Putting  up  screens  in  the  spring  and  removing  in  the  fall. 

40.  Removing  storm  windows  in  the  spring  and  putting  up  in  the  fall. 

41.  Refinishing  radiators. 

42.  Repapering  and  refinishing  closets. 

43.  Putting  up  shelves,  hooks,  rods  in  closets. 

44.  Mending  china  and  glass.  ■ 

45.  Renewing  washers  and  other  worn  parts  in  water  faucets. 

46.  Cleaning  traps  in  plumbing  system. 

47.  Care  of  leather-covered  furniture,  other  leather  goods  and  leather 

substitutes.  '       '  ' 

48.  Care  of  the  rubber  goods  of  the  household,  of  rubber  hose,  fau- 

cets, and  "sprinklers." 

49.  Packing  of  household  goods  for  moving  to  another  home  in  same 

community ;  to  home  in  another  community. 

50.  Packing  trunks,  suitcases,  bags  for  traveling. 

51.  Closing  up  home  for  a  period  of  absence;  cutting  oft'  electric  cur- 

rent from  house;  turning  off  city  water,  and  draining  pipes; 
protecting  house  against  burglary. 

52.  Keeping  in  good  repair  trunks,  suitcases,  and  traveling  bags; 

refinishing  trunks;  giving  proper  care  to  leather  in  bags  and 
cases. 

Laundering 

1.    Methods  of  laundering  various  kinds  of  clothing  and  household 
materials  which  include  some  or  all  of  the  following  steps: — 
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sorting,  soaking,  washing,  wringing,  boiling,  rinsing,  bluing, 
starching,  hanging  up  and  drying,  sprinkhng  and  folding,  U'on- 
ing,  airing  and  laying  away. 

2     Scientific  reasons  for  laundering  clothing,  towels,  bed  linens,  etc. 

3.  Principles  which  aid  in  the  choice  of  the  best  methods  of  launder- 
ing various  articles  and  garments. 

4  Importance  of  mending  articles  and  garments  before  laundering. 

5  Removing  spots  and  stains  from  materials  before  laundermg. 

6.    Soaking  clothing  prior  to  washing;  reasons  for;  directions  for. 

7  Use  and  value  of  acid  rinse. 

8  Suggestions  for  hanging  clothing  and  household  linens  on  a 

clothes  reel ;  on  parallel  lines ;  in  cellar ;  in  attic ;  on  roof  of 
city  apartment  house. 

9  Preparation  of  washing  fluids. 

10    Use  in  the  home  of  commercial  preparations  for  laundering,  as 
bluing,  bleaches,  starches,  soaps,  soap  powders  and  chips,  etc. 
1     Causes  of  the  yellowing  of  clothing  and  household  linens. 

2.  Use  of  hard  and  soft  water  for  laundering  purposes ;  methods 

of  softening  water. 

3.  Soaps;  commercial  types  used  in  the  home  for  laundering  pur- 

poses. 

14.    Soap  substitutes  and  accessories ;  their  use  in  laundering  various 
articles  and  garments. 

15  Household  bleaching  agents. 

16  Bluings:  their  use  in  the  process  of  laundering;  various  types 

used;  testing  of  for  presence  of  iron  which  might  cause  rust 
spots  on  articles  and  garments. 

17.  Starches:  reason  for  use;  types;  their  preparation  and  use. 

18.  Laundering  rag  rugs  and  strips  of  carpets. 
Laundering  bedding ;  as  spreads,  quilts,  bed  pads. 
Laundering  overalls  and  other  heavy  work  clothing  for  men  and 

boys  on  the  farm. 

21  Laundering  woolen  garments  as  sweaters,  shawls,  stockings, 

dresses,  suits,  coats,  men's  and  boy's  shirts,  underwear. 

22  Laundering  lace  curtains. 

23.  Cleaning  the  laundry,  or  other  room  if  used,  after  the  laundering 

has  been  completed. 

24.  Use  and  care  of  washing  machines,  keeping  oiled,  replacing 

worn  parts. 

25.  Care  of  other  laundry  equipment  such  as  tubs,  boiler,  wringers, 
clothes  line,  clothes  reels,  baskets. 

Kinds  and  weights  of  irons;  advamages  and  disadvantages  of 

each. 


19 
20 


26. 
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27.  Ironing  boards;  types;  uses;  pads  and  covers  for;  methods  of 

covering;  ways  of  storing  when  not  in  use. 

28.  The  laundry  closet:  its  advantages;  its  arrangement  and  equip- 

ment. 

29.  Installation  of  laundry  equipment  as  considered  in  relation  to 

expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money;  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  various  types. 
Practical  means  of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  laundering  to 
be  done  in  a  home  where  the  mother  herself  must  do  most  of 
the  work. 

31.  Making  use  of  commercial  laundry  service  in  doing  "flat  work"; 

"wet  wash,"  "rough  dry." 

32.  Making  up  laundry  slips  and  checking  the  return  of  articles. 

33.  Commercial  versus  home  laundering. 

34.  Co-operative  laundries;  their  use  and  value  in  urban  communi- 

ties; in  rural  communities. 

35.  Means  which  can  be  employed  by  the  members  of  a  community 

in  insuring  a  high  quality  of  workmanship  in  commercial 
laundries. 

Management  of  the  home 

1.  Family  expense  accounts  and  the  family  budget. 

2.  Various  methods  of  meeting  household  expenses. 

3.  Women  as  purchasing  agents  in  the  home;  their  responsibility 

in  purchasing  food,  clothing  and  household  supplies;  their  re- 
sponsibihty  toward  other  consumers  in  the  community;  im- 
portance of  becoming  efficient  purchasers. 

4.  Managing  a  saving  account. 

5.  Investing  one's  savings. 

6.  Methods  of  saving  and  kinds  of  investments. 

7 .  Properly  managing  a  bank  checking  account ;  writing  checks,  bal- 

ancing accounts ;  stopping  payment  on  lost  checks ;  use  of  bank 
drafts,  etc. 

8.  Expense  accounts  of  individual  members  of  the  family. 

9.  The  use  of  incomes  from  various  members  of  the  family. 
Budgeting  the  family  income  so  as  to  insure  the  wisest  expendi- 

tui-e  of  funds  for  each  and  every  member  of  the  family. 

11.  Buying  in  quantities  and  storing  materials  in  the  home. 

12.  Buying  only  small  quantities  of  material  at  a  time. 

13.  Buying  from  local  stores  and  through  mail  order  houses. 

14.  Financing  the  purchase  of  household  furniture  and  supplies; 

cash  versus  the  installment  plan. 

15.  Drawing  up  and  signing  leases  and  contracts. 
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16.  Payment  of  taxes. 

17.  Selling  and  disposing  of  property. 

18.  Loans  and  mortgages. 

19.  Protecting  one's  self  and  family  by  means  of  insurance. 

20.  Checking  household  purchases  for  accuracy  in  weight  and  meas- 

ure. 

21     Paying  for  material  as  purchased. 

22.  Checking  up  of  weekly  and  monthly  bills  and  their  payment. 

23.  Reading  gas,  water  and  electric  meters  and  checking  up  with 

bills  when  they  are  paid. 

24.  Scheduling  work  and  recreation  each  day  of  the  week  for  the 

entire  family. 

25.  Weekly  and  monthly  schedules  of  activities  of  the  home  with 

reference  to  the  economy  of  time  and  efifort. 

26  Daily  tasks  which  must  be  performed  in  practically  all  homes. 

27  Plans  and  methods  for  daily  housework  activities ;  advantages  of 

planning  daily  and  weekly  schedules  of  work;  of  making  time 
and  motion  studies ;  of  standardizing  operations. 
Relation  of  the  construction  of  the  house  and  its  eqmpment  to 

schedules  and  household  activities. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  "doing  one's  own  work. 
When  it  is  economy  to  employ  some  one  to  help  with  the  hard 
work  of  the  family. 
31     Importance  of  having  kitchen  work  table-top,  ironing  board,  sink 
wash  bowl,  wash  tubs,  ovens  at  proper  heights  for  efficient  and 
comfortable  work. 

32.  Importance  of  carefully  planning  work  on  "wash  day  ;  on  other 

days  with  special  work. 

33.  Use  of  gas  engine  on  farm  for  running  household  machmery;  as 

washing  machine,  mangier,  etc. 

34.  Use  of  fats  in  the  home  for  making  soaps. 

35  Purchasing  soap  in  bulk  for  use  in  the  household. 

36  Disposing  of  woolen  and  cotton  materials,  and  old  papers  which 

can  be  used  for  commercial  purposes ;  of  magazines  and  jour- 
nals to  others  in  the  community  who  may  make  use  of  them. 

37  A  sewing  basket  for  the  household ;  its  contents,  care  and  use. 
38.    Use  of  worn  parts  of  woolen  underwear,  stockings,  etc.,  for  mak- 
ing braided,  hooked  or  woven  rugs. 

39  Using  table  linen  for  making  into  napkins,  small  table  covers, 

pads  and  bandages  fo;  the  "emergency  shelf"  or  first  aid  chest. 

40  Using  good  portions  ot  bath  towels  for  making  wash  cloths. 
41.    Mending  table  linen,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  by  hand  and  by 

machine. 


28. 

29. 
30. 


■  - 
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B.    Selection,  Planning  and  Furnishing  the  House. 

Selecting  and  planning  the  house 

1.  Types  of  houses  and  their  suitability  to  their  sites  and  locations. 

2.  Essential  points  to  consider  when  selecting  a  site  for  a  home 

such  as  location,  nearness  to  places  where  members  of  family 
work,  nearness  to  school,  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  soil, 
drainage,  etc. 

3.  Separate  dwellings,  duplex,  houses,  apartments. 

4.  Financing  the  purchasing  of  a  home. 

5.  Sketching  plans  for  the  general  arrangements  of  the  rooms  for 

a  house,  so  they  can  be  submitted  to  an  architect. 

6.  Reading  architectural  plans. 

7.  Location  and  size  of  rooms  from  standix)int  of  convenience  to 

members  of  the  family. 

8.  The  use  and  value  of  "built-in"  furniture  as  compared  with  port- 

able furniture  in  a  small  home.  - 

9.  The  location  of  built-in  cupboards,  closets,  cabinets,  and  cases. 

10.  Location  of  doors  and  windows  with  reference  to  the  lighting 

and  ventilating  of  rooms. 

11.  Location  and  placing  of  special  lighting  fixtures  with  reference 

to  particular  pieces  of  equipment  as  stove,  sink,  cupboard  and 
storage  spaces. 

12.  Listallation  of  plumbing,  heating  and  lighting  systems. 

13.  Location  of  switches,  plugs,  etc.,  for  lighting  systems  with  refer- 

ence to  convenience. 

14.  Enclosed  porches. 

15.  Location  of  laundry  with  reference  to  furnace  room,  coal  and 

ash  containers,  etc.  .  • 

16.  Selection  of  hardware  as  door  knobs,  hinges,  locks,  switches. 

17.  Planning  for  the  convenient  placing  of  kitchen  furniture  and 

equipment. 

18.  Plans  for  kitchen  cupboards. 

19.  Studying  floor  plans  of  well-designed  and  well-built  houses  as 

a  guide  to  remodelling  an  old  house. 

20.  Alteration  and  remodelling  of  parts  of  old  house  so  as  to  bring 

greater  comfort  and  happiness  to  members  of  family. 

21.  Plans  for  using  any  "now  useless"  space  in  the  house. 

22.  Plans  for  remodelling  which  can,,extend  over  several  seasons  and 

thus  extend  the  expense  over  «  long  period  of  time. 

23.  Renting  versus  owning  a  home. 

24.  Selecting  flowers  and  shrubbery  for  the  yard.  ■  : 
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3. 
4. 


Furnishing  the  house 

1  The  kitchen  furniture  and  equipment;  selection  and  purchase  of 

stove,  cooking  utensils,  tables,  cabniets,  etc. 

2  Selection  and  purchase,  for  the  various  rooms  of  the  home,  of 

pieces  of  furniture,  wall  finishings,  draperies,  floor  covermgs, 
etc    from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  durability,  and  serv- 
iceability, and  so  as  to  comply  with  the  principles  of  good 
design  in  home  furnishings. 
Color  schemes  for  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  bed  rooms,  halls 

and  other  rooms.  . 
Choosing  furniture  with  reference  to  ease  in  cleaning,  consid- 
ering amount  of  carving  and  decoration,  upholstering,  design, 

etc  1 
Bmin^  "sets"  or  "suites"  of  furniture  for  the  living  room,  the 
dining  room,  the  bed  room;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of. 
5  Arranging  furniture  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  home  so  as  to 
have  the  maximum  amount  of  comfort  and  convenience  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

7  Purchasing  of  laundering  equipment  for  the  home  from  the 
standpornt  of  durability,  use,  and  economy  of  time  and  money. 

8  Selecting  household  equipment  and  supplies  on  basis  of  _  being 
l^rmanent  investment;  consideration  of  length  of  period  of 

usefulness  with  reference  to  cost. 
9.    Selection  of  materials  with  reference  to  family  needs ;  entire  fam- 
ily;  individual  members. 
Selection  and  purchase  of  household  equipment  and  supplies  with 

reference  to  amount  of  money  to  be  spent ;  to  budget. 
Selection  of  such  household  equipment  and  supplies  as  re  rigera- 
tors  stoves,  vacuum  cleaners,  laundry  devices,  etc.  on  the  basis 
.  :  of" heir  being  constructed  along  sound  scientific  lines;  means 
of  becoming  informed. 
Selection  of  household  equipment  and  supplies  with  consideration 
of  the  happiness,  comfort  and  convenience  to  members  of  the 

family  group.  .         ,        i  „ 

Importance  of  carefully  planning  for  the  selection  ^nd  purchase 
of  kftchen  equipment' when  the  budget  says  only  the  minimum 
of  a  small  income  can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  plans  for  add- 
ing to  the  supply  the  second  year ;  the  third  year. 
14  Selection  of  china  and  glassware;  open  stock  versus  sets;  much^ 
used  and  seldom-used  pieces ;  kinds ;  decoration,-handles  and 
knobs,  design,  pattern,  color ;  harmony  with  food  table  appoint- 
ments. 


10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
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15.  Selection  of  silver;  plated ;  sterling;  simplicity  in  line,  design  and 

pattern;  finish;  standard  brands. 

16.  Labor-saving  devices,  their  sdection  and  purchase  with  refer- 

ence to  the  amount  of  vi^ork  to  be  done. 

17.  Homemade  labor-saving  devices  and  convenience  for  the  farm 

home  in  the  kitchen ;  for  laundry ;  for  cleaning. 

18.  Types  of  mechanical  devices  which  can  be  purchased  for  the 

home  and  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  members  of  the  family  group. 

19.  Selection  and  purchase  of  household  linens;  towels,  sheets,  pil- 

low cases,  covers,  etc. 

20.  Characteristics  of  good  toweling  for  the  bath ;  for  the  face  and 

hands ;  for  guests ;  for  wiping  glass,  dishes,  pots  and  pans. 

21.  Selection  of  mattresses;  box  spring,  curled  hair,  cotton,  straw, 

husks,  feathers. 

22.  Furnishings  for  the  home;  a  necessity;  a  luxury. 

23.  The  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures  in  the  various  rooms  in  the 

home. 

24.  Selection  of  draperies,  curtains,  pillows,  rugs,  carpets  for  various 

rooms  of  the  home. 

25.  Making  furnishings  such  as  curtains,  draperies,  pillows  for  the 

home. 

26.  Selection  and  purchase  of  pottery,  vases,  etc.  - 

27.  Selection  and  care  of  potted  plants  for  the  home. 

28.  Cutting  flowers  and  arranging  them  in  the  home.  " 

29.  Making  comforts,  quilts,  etc.,  in  the  home. 

30.  Selection  and  purchase  of  blankets,  comforts  and  other  coverings. 

31.  Ready-made  versus  home-made  household  linens,  comforts,  etc. 

32.  Making  slip  covers  of  cretonne  and  other  materials  for  uphol- 

stered furniture  that  is  slightly  worn  and  soiled ;  for  furniture 
to  keep  from  soiling  during  dusty  summer  months. 

33.  Selection  and  purchase  of  porch  furniture,  such  as  chairs,  tables, 

and  swings. 

34.  Selection  and  purchase  of  materials  for  and  the  construction  of 

pads  and  covers  for  porch  furniture,  pillows,  etc. 

35.  Awnings  for  porches  and  windows. 

36.  Selection  and  purchase  of  screens  for  doors;  for  windows— the 

"adjustable"  kind  that  covers  less  than  one  sash,  the  kind  that 
fits  closely  over  one  sash,  the  kind  that  covers  the  entire 
window.  -  .  • 

37.  The  making  of  rugs  in  the  home  by  using  up  "left-over"  ma- 

terials. 
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C.    The  Family 

Care  of  children 

1.  Giving  the  bahy  a  daily  outing. 

2.  Planning  a  daily  schedule,  which  includes  twenty-four  hours,  for 
"  ■     the  baby  under  six  months ;  from  six  to  twelve  months ;  from 

twelve  to  eighteen  months;  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years ;  for  the  child  from  two  to  six  years. 

3.  Planning  a  working  schedule  for  the  mother  who  does  her  own 

work,  so  it  conforms  to  the  schedule  of  the  baby. 

4.  Playing  with  and  exercising  the  baby  twice  a  day. 

5.  A  bed  for  the  baby,— as  a  flat  clothes  basket,  a  bassinet  or  cnb ; 

the  bed  clothes,  how  to  put  them  on  the  bed;  sleeping  bags. 

6.  A  chest  of  drawers,  a  bureau  or  other  convenience  for  holding 

baby's  things,  its  equipment,  arrangement  and  care. 

7.  Daily  care  of  the  equipment  and  furnishings  of  the  room  in 

which  the  baby  spends  most  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day. 

8.  Equipment  for  bathing  the  baby,  including  chair,  table,  tub, 

SC3.1gS  €tc. 

9.  Supplies  for  the  baby's  bath,— as  soap,  cloth,  towels,  powders,  etc. 

10.  Good  technique  in  giving  the  baby  a  bath. 

11.  Rules  for  the  junior  high  school  girl  to  follow  who  is  to  assume 

the  responsibility  of  bathing  the  baby. 

12.  Methods  for  the  high  school  girl  to  follow  in  using  a  high  table 

for  dressing  and  undressing  the  baby  each  day  instead  of 
holding  the  baby  on  her  lap. 

13.  Controlling  the  temperature,  fresh  air  and  sunlight  in  the  room 

in  which  the  baby  eats,  sleeps,  plays  and  has  his  bath. 

14.  Essential  habits  that  make  for  health  that  the  baby  should  acquire 

in  infancy. 

15.  Information  which  the  junior  high  school  girl,  who  helps  to  care 

for  the  baby,  should  have  with  regard  to  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical growth  and  development  of  babies;  of  younger  children. 

16.  Importance  of  regularity  in  the  life  of  babies  and  younger  chil- 

dren. 

17.  Helping  the  baby  to  form  habits  of  good  temper  and  self  control. 

18.  The  proper  balance  of  "regular  care"  and  "letting  alone." 

19.  Reasons  for  objection  to  the  soother  or  the  pacifier,  to  thumb 

sucking ;  mouth  breathing. 

20.  Changing  the  baby's  diaper ;  methods  used. 

21.  Rules  for  dressing  a  baby. 

22.  Rules  for  feeding  a  baby. 

23.  Toys  suitable  for  various  ages. 
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24.  Construction  of  simple  playthings  from  household  supplies  as 

spools,  clothes  pins,  a  tin  box  with  tight  fitting  lid  in  which  a 
fewi  pebbles  can  be  put,  etc. 

25.  A  storage  place  for  playthings. 

26.  Picking  up  toys. 

27.  Directing  the  play  of  children  as  well  as  directing  them  in  what 

to  eat  and  how  to  eat. 

28.  The  value  of  play  in  character  building. 

29.  Choosing  plays  and  games  that  will  develop  the  muscles  and 

senses  in  the  child  from  one  to  three  years;  that  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the  imagination  in  the  child 
from  three  to  six  years ;  that  will  give  basis  for  development 
of  self  confidence  during  the  period  from  six  to  eleven  years ; 
and  train  in  loyalty  and  fairness  from  eleven  on. 

30.  Providing  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  participate  in  making 

mud  pies ;  in  playing  in  the  sand  pile ;  in  digging  in  the  garden ; 
in  making  soap  bubbles ;  in  making  and  flying  kites ;  in  sailing 
boats,  etc. 

31.  Rhythmic  plays,  songs,  and  dances. 

32.  "Busy  work"  for  thd  child  of  pre-school  age. 

33.  Books  and  the  "story  hour"  for  children  of  pre-school  age. 

34.  Simple  activities  which  children  of  pre-school  age  can  perform 

in  the  household  and  "help  mother." 

35.  Helping  the  child  to  help  himself  by  providing  him  with  activities 

such  as  dressing  himself,  setting  his  place  at  the  table,  bathing 
himself,  putting  away  his  clothes;  how  successful  efforts  will 
result  in  developing  self  confidence  and  self  reliance. 

36.  Beginning  early  to  have  a  regular  time  each  day  for  the  per- 

formance of  his  set  share  in  the  activities  of  the  household; 
means  of  inducing  him  to  help ;  means  of  providing  incentives 
for  him. 

37.  Consideration  of  how  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  others  is  de- 

pendent to  some  extent  on  the  efforts  of  the  child  in  regularly 
performing  tasks  even  though  they  become  irksome. 

38.  Letting  children  help  decide  and  vote  on  the  activities  of  the 

family,  and  share  in  the  work  and  responsibility  in  preparing 
for  them  and  carrying  them  through. 

39.  Selection  of  tasks  which  are  sufficiently  hard  to  call  forth  the 

child's  best  efforts  but  not  over-power  him  mentally  or  physi- 
cally. 

40.  Planning  a  schedule  for  child  tasks  which  will  extend  over  a  con- 

siderable period  of  time,  and  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
child  will  from  time  to  time  give  up  some  of  the  tasks  which 
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he  has  mastered,  and  will  assume  new  tasks  which  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  been  performing. 
¥"  .  41.    Awakening  an  attitude  toward  work  as  duty  and  privilege. 

42.  Developing  habits  and  attitudes,  such  as  regularity,  evenness  of 

temper,  cheerfulness,  orderliness,  unselfishness,  truthfulness, 
open-mindedness,  courtesy,  helpfulness,  cleanliness,  love  of 
work,  industriousness. 

43.  What  the  junior  high  school  girl  can  do  in  helping  her  younger 

brothers  and  sisters  form  habits  of  regularly  brushing  their 
teeth,  of  breathing  deeply,  of  going  to  bed  promptly  and  hap- 
pily when  the  "sleep  hour"  comes. 

44.  How  the  junior  high  school  girl  can  set  a  good  example  of  right 

conduct  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

45.  The  difference  between  amusing  children  and  playing  with  them. 

46.  Distinguishing  between  suggestions  of  what  a  child  may  do  and 

commands  as  to  what  a  child  must  do. 

47.  Good  rules  in  the  character  building  of  children  which  the  high 

school  girl  can  follow  when  she  assumes  responsibilities  in  car- 
ing for  younger  brothers  and  sisters ;  for  children  of  other 
families. 

48.  Why  the  period  from  birth  to  seven  years  is  the  most  impor- 

tant part  of  the  whole  life. 

49.  The  physical  and  mental  development  of  a  child  from  one  to 

three  years ;  from  three  to  six  years ;  from  six  to  twelve  years. 

50.  Incentives  for  habit  formation. 

51.  Gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  effort  does  count. 

52.  Formation  of  habits  as  means  of  saving  labor  and  strain  in  form- 

ing character. 

53.  Financial  training  of  the  child  of  elementary  school  age ;  of  the 

junior  high  school  period. 

Home  care  of  the  sick 

1.  Cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  is  to  care  for  the  one 

who  is  ill ;  on  the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  on 
the  part  of  the  patient. 

2.  Choosing  a  room  that  can  be  well  lighted  or  darkened,  well  ven- 

tilated, easy  to  care  for,  free  from  noise,  dust  or  other  condi- 
tion that  might  cause  the  patient  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

3.  The  equipment  of  the  room. 

4.  Bed  making;  essentials  to  keep  in  mind;  making  up  an  empty 

bed ;  changing  the  sheets  and  making  up  the  bed  with  patient 
in  it. 

5.  Rubber  sheets  and  draw  sheets. 
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6.  Lifting  and  moving  patient  in  bed;  arranging  and  shaking  up 

the  pillows ;  smoothing  and  straightening  bed  clothing. 

7.  Changing  the  nightgown. 

8.  Combing  and  brushing  the  hair  of  a  patient. 

9.  Brushing  the  teeth.  ' 

10.  Bathing  the  face,  neck,  ears,  hands  and  arms.  . 

11.  Bathing  the  patient. 

12.  Giving  an  alcohol  rub. 

13.  Giving  a  sponge  bath  to  reduce  fever. 

14.  Salt  rubs :  value  of ;  method  of  giving. 

15.  Taking  temperature,  pulse  and  respiration.  '  , 

16.  Keeping  records  and  charts  for  the  aid  of  the  doctor. 

17.  Importance  of  following  doctor's  directions. 

18.  Giving  medicines  ;  methods ;  regularity  of . 

19.  Feeding  the  patient  in  bed ;  regularity  of ;  methods  when  patient 

remains  lying  down ;  when  patient  can  sit  up. 

20.  Making  bed  rests  for  patient  to  use  while  sitting  up. 

21.  Giving  enemas  and  douches. 

22.  Poultices:  kinds;  uses;  methods  of  making. 

23.  Hot  and  cold  compresses. 

24.  Isolation  of  patient  with  communicable  disease.  ' 

25.  Care  of  the  room  when  patient  remains  in  it;  when  patient  can 

be  removed  for  a  short  time. 

26.  Home-made  articles  for  the  room. 

27.  Importance  of  flowers  in  the  room  for  the  patient. 

28.  Attitude  of  the  members  of  the  family  toward  the  patient ;  of  the 

patient  toward  the  members  of  the  family. 

29.  Reading  stories  to  the  patient ;  conversing  with  the  patient. 

30.  Emergencies  which  a  high  school  girl  should  be  able  to  meet  in 

caring  for  a  companion  at  least  until  other  help  comes : — faint- 
ing ;  sprained  ankle ;  severe  cut ;  bruises ;  burns  and  scalds ;  for- 
eign body  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  or  throat;  nose  bleed;  broken 
arm  or  leg;  rescue  from  drowning;  resuscitation. 

31.  Bandages  and  dressings;  kinds;  uses;  methods  of  applying; 

means  of  gaining  skill  in  applying. 

32.  Sudden  illness  of  member  of  family;  how  to  secure  aid  from 

neighbor,  doctor  or  nurse;  importance  and  value  of  remaining 
calm  and  of  giving  every  assistance  to  make  patient  com- 
fortable. 

33.  The  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  emergency  shelf;  of  the 

home  first  aid  chest. 

34.  Care  of  child  confined  with  non-communicable  disease;  with 

communicable  disease. 
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•     •  Family  and  home  relationships 

I.  Creating  the  home  spirit ;  the  contrihution  the  mother  makes ;  the 

father ;  the  children ;  other  members  of  the  family  group. 
2    The  function  of  the  home  to  each  member  of  the  family. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  home  and  the  activities  of  its  members  m 

the  development  of  character. 

4.  Activities  which  the  members  of  one's  family  enjoy  together. 

5.  Home  life  in  Colonial  days. 

6     Comparison  of  life  in  the  home  and  housekeeping  procedures  to- 
day with  those  of  the  time  when  "grandmother"  was  a  girl. 

7.  Social  customs  in  the  home  in  Colonial  days. 

8.  Home  training  of  girls  in  Colonial  days. 

9.  Home  Hfe  of  girls  in  other  lands. 
10.    The  meaning  of  hospitality. 

II.  Social  customs  observed  in  types  of  entertainment  of  guests  for 

formal  and  informal  occasions. 
12.    Birthdays  and  anniversaries  celebrated  in  the  home. 
13     Entertaining  in  the  home  within  one's  means. 

14.  The  value  and  importance  of  having  one's  friends  and  children  s 

friends  for  social  occasions  at  meal  times ;  at  other  times. 

15.  How  play  and  pleasure  as  well  as  work  are  important  factors  in 

keeping  one  well  and  happy. 

16.  Planning  work  and  pleasure  schedules  for  each  member  of  the 

family  group. 

17.  Dividing  the  work  of  the  household  and  the  responsibility  for 

performing  tasks  among  the  various  members  of  the  family 

group.  I  1  1  -11 

18.  Reasons  why  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  household  will 

bring  greater  happiness  to  each  individual  who  contributes. 
19    The  meaning  of  "worthy  home  membership." 

20.  Routine  tasks,  performed  by  girls  in  the  home,  which  have  a 

"marketable  value"  and  could  be  paid  for. 

21.  Financial  partnership  in  the  family  group. 

22    The  value  of  music  in  the  social  life  of  the  home. 
23'.    Flowers,  books  and  magazines,  and  rest  and  recreation  for  the 
housewife ;  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

24.  Comfort  versus  elegance  in  home  life. 

25.  Planning  and  directing  social  occasions ;  parties  with  stunts  as  a 

center ;  with  music  as  a  center ;  with  dancing  as  a  center ;  with 
a  meal  as  a  center.* 

~il7a  pamphlet  "Vocational  Home  Making  Education :  "li'f  ^^^^Y^^'^'^jf,'^^^^^^^^ 
edited  by  oTvid  Snedden  and  published  by  Teachers  Col  ege,  p'^-pbia  XJmversity. 
New  York  City,  there  is  given  on  page  25  an  extended  hst  of  sociability  projects. 
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26.  The  responsibility  of  the  community,  and  thus  of  the  families  of 

the  community,  in  providing  educational  opportunities. 

27.  Wage  earning  outside  of  the  home  by  the  homemaker. 

28.  Relation  of  education  to  the  income  earning;  relation  of  an  ele- 

mentary school  education ;  of  a  high  school  education;  a  college 
education. 

Community  relationships 

1 .  The  relation  of  the  home  to  other  homes  in  the  community  ;  to  the 

community ;  to  the  state ;  to  the  nation. 

2.  Social  functions  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  in  the  community. 

3.  Community  days,  picnics,  pageants,  festivals  and  other  activities. 

4.  The  contribution  of  the  high  school  girl  in  community  activities. 

5.  Packing  baskets  for  members  of  the  community  at  Thanksgiving 

and  Christmas  time. 

6.  Recreational  opportunities  that  the  community  provides  for  its 

people, — as  parks,  museums,  playgrounds,  theatres,  moving 
pictures,  bathing  beaches,  libraries. 

7.  How  consumers  in  a  community  are  largely  responsible  for  the 

quality  and  kinds  of  stock  carried  by  local  stores. 

8.  How  clubs,  federations  and  other  organizations  can  be  a  means 

of  providing  better  social  life  in  the  community. 

9.  How  thoughtful  and  collective  effort  can  become  the  means  of 

improving  civic  conditions ;  home  conditions. 

10.  Municipal  and  state  regulations  which  have  been  set  up  for  the 

benefit  of  home  and  community  life,  such  as  disposal  of  waste 
and  refuse,  cleaning  streets,  regulation  of  traffic,  water  supply, 

ice  supply,  city  markets,  bakeries,  laundries,  fire  protection, 
l)roperty  rights,  child  labor  laws,  school  attendance,  pure  food 
laws,  textile  laws,  building  and  housing  laws,  mother's  pension 

laws,  insurance  laws,  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

11.  Community  resix)nsibility  in  meeting  regulations;  in  setting  up 

new  regulations  and  in  changing  regulations  which  no  longer 
meet  the  needs  for  which  they  were  intended. 

12.  Individual  responsibility  toward  regulations;  toward  other  indi- 

viduals. 

13.  What  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  do  for  the  betterment 

of  tlie  homes  and  home  conditions  of  the  community. 

14.  Establishing  systems  of  public  health  nursing,  clinics,  children's 

health  centers,  milk  depots,  nursery  schools. 

15.  Providing  community  and  school  playgrounds. 

16.  Household  information  services  as  carried  im  liy  papers,  maga- 

zines, local  stores,  other  organizations. 
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17.  The  organization,  in  a  community,  of  a  Household  Information 
Bureau  for  housewives ;  its  activities ;  its  value  to  housewives ; 
its  value  to  local  stores  and  shops. 

II.  Food 

A.    Meal  Planning,  Selection,  Purchase,  Preparation  and  Service. 

Meal  planning  and  selection 

1.  The  relation  of  meal  planning  and  selection  to  the  health  of  the 

family. 

2.  Relation  of  composition  of  food  to  composition  of  the  body. 

3.  Body  needs  and  foods  considered  on  the  basis  of  what  foods  do 

for  the  body. 

4.  Proteins,  vitamines,  carbohydrates,  fats,  mineral  matter,  acids, 

water;  their  sources,  uses,  amounts  needed  by  adults,  by 
children. 

5.  Conditions  affecting  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

6.  Relation  of  appetite  to  food  requirement. 

7.  Selecting  the  amount  of  food  needed  so  the  body  is  neither  under- 

nourished nor  overfed;  amounts  of  milk,  bread  and  cereals, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  meats,  sugars  and  fats  needed  in  the  diet. 

8.  Food  prejudices :  how  to  handle  them ;  how  to  avoid  them. 

9.  Nutritive  ration  of  foods:  how  to  determine  it. 

10.  Comparison  of  economic  value  of  various  foods  as  sources  of 

energy, — protein,  fat,  mineral  matter. 

11.  Cheap  foods  having  high  food  value. 

12.  Food  comljinations. 

13.  Providing  fruit  and  green  vegelal)lcs  in  the  diet  all  the  year 

round . 

14.  Need  for  planning  meals  in  advance. 

15.  Meaning  of  "balanced  meal." 

16.  Planning  meals  in  relation  to  food  requirement;  to  mininumi  ex- 

penditure of  time,  energy  and  materials. 

17.  Planning  meals  for  a  family  with  varying  ages,  daily  activities, 

and  conditions  of  health. 

18.  Planning  meals  with  consideration  of  the  maximum  amount  of 

food  value,  palatability  and  ease  of  preparation. 

19.  Foundation  or  type  menus. 

20.  Menus  :  planned  for  a  day ;  for  a  week. 

21.  Planning  breakfasts  and  suppers  or  dinners  to  balance  the  day's 

diet  with  the  school  lunches  eaten. 

22.  Ways  to  inHuence  llie  selection  of  a  good  lunch  in  the  school 

cafeteria. 
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23.  The  school  luncheon  hour:  a  time  for  social  training.  ■ 

24.  Testing  menus. 

25.  Selection  of  food  with  a  minimum  amount  of  money  to  spend; 

with  a  larger  amount  to  spend. 

26.  Budgets:  a  week's  food  supply  for  "case"  families;  a  month's 

supply.  ... 

27.  Food  selection  in  commercial  eating  houses;  choosing  suitable 

breakfasts,  lunches,  suppers  and  dinners  from  a  menu  card  for 
stated  amounts  of  money. 

28.  National  dishes  and  food  combinations  in  meal  preparation. 

Marketing  and  purchase  of  foods 

1.  Kinds  of  markets  in  the  immediate  locality ;  other  kinds. 

2.  General  rules  and  guides  in  marketing,  buying  by  weight  or 

bulk,  in  cartons,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  paying  cash  or 
charging,  relation  to  grades  of  product  to  price  and  nutritive 
value. 

3.  Points  in  judging  quality,  quantity,  food  value,  price. 

4.  Different  ways  of  buying  food  and  ordering. 

5.  Advantages  of  going  in  person  to  the  market. 

6.  Use  of  curb  and  central  markets. 

7.  Sanitation  and  laws  with  regard  to  markets.  ' 

8.  Food  products  from  farm  to  consumer, 

9.  Purchasing  foods  in  season. 

10.  Marketing  according  to  a  budget  plan.  ■ .  '■ 

11.  Making  up  the  market  order;  checking  purchases. 

12.  Time  to  market. 

13.  Reliable  brands  of  foods. 

14.  Adulterations  and  misbranding. 

15.  Foods  and  their  prices;  study  of  daily  papers,  government  bul- 

letins. 

16.  Local  prices  and  measures  of  common  foods  purchased  from  two 

types  of  grocery  stores,  one  where  they  do  not  take  orders  by 
telephone  and  deliver  goods ;  the  other  one  where  they  do. 

17.  Food  budget;  advantages  of;  adjustment  of  purchasing  to  in- 

come. 

18.  Practical  methods  of  keeping  accounts. 

19.  Comparison  of   markets"  in   America  with  those  of  foreign 

countries. 

20.  History,  growth,  and  importance  of  markets. 
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.  Food  preparation 

1  Type  dishes  a  girl  should  be  able  to  prepare  at  home,  including 

the  preparation  of :  cereals;  fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried ;  vege- 
tables, fresh,  dried,  and  canned  ;  milk  mixtures  ;  eggs  ;  cheese  ; 
meats'  fish,  game  and  poultry ;  batters  and  doughs ;  dishes  in- 
volving the  use  of  fats  and  oils;  salads  and  sandwiches;  des- 
serts, hot,  cold  and  frozen ;  beverages. 

2  Simple  meals  a  girl  should  be  able  to  prepare  at  home. 

3.  Food  preparation  on  the  basis  of  the    family  meal;  simple  and 

more  elaborate  meals. 

4.  Objectives  to  be  attained  in  the  preparation  of  various  dishes. 

5  Utensils  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  each  type  dish ;  neces- 
sary ones ;  supplementary  ones  making  for  efficient  methods  of 
handling  materials. 

6.  Plans  for  the  work  of  the  preparation  of  single  dishes;  of  in- 

dividual meals ;  of  the  meals  for  the  day  as  a  whole. 

7.  Means  of  checking  up  on  plans  of  work  as  a  basis  for  improve- 

ment. 

8.  Efficient  use  of  cook  books. 

9.  Recipes :  how  to  use  them ;  to  collect  them ;  to  systematically  file 

them;  to  enlarge,  decrease,  and  modify  them  to  meet  family 
needs. 

10.  Good  technique  in  handling  materials  and  utensils ;  and  waste  in 

using  poor  methods. 

11.  Measurements  in  the  home;  at  the  market;  use  of  measuring 

utensils  and  scales  in  measuring  weight,  volume,  capacity. 

12.  Measuring  by  "the  eye,"  by  "the  hand." 

13.  Devices  for  measuring  temperatures. 

14.  Devices  for  measuring  time. 

15.  Items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  preparation  of  each  dish. 

16.  Preparation  of  meals  for  stated  costs  per  person  for  "case" 

families;  for  specific  families. 

17.  Psychological  aspects  of  well-cooked  foods. 

18.  Physiological  aspects  of  well-cooked  foods. 

19.  Standards  for  forming  good  judgments  in  food  preparation ;  use 

of  score  cards  in  judging  products  as  a  basis  for  setting 
standards. 

20.  Making  butter;  cheese. 

21.  Making  confections  for  special  occasions. 

22.  Methods  of  procedure  in  washing  dishes  which  will  accompHsh 

satisfactory  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort. 
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23.  Dish  washing  made  interesting  when  made  a  problem  of  motion 

study. 

24.  Application  of  chemical  science  to  the  washing,  cleaning  and 

scouring  of  utensils  and  dishes. 

25.  Utensils  or  devices  for  washing  dishes,  draining,  drying;  care 

of  them. 

26.  Care  of  sink,  drain  boards  and  drain  pipes. 

27.  Care  of  dish  cloths  and  towels. 

28.  Packed  lunches  for :  kindergarten  child ;  school  girl  and  boy ;  for 

boy,  girl,  man  and  woman  who  works. 

29.  Objectionable  features  to  a  cold  lunch  at  school. 

30.  Value  of  hot  dishes  or  lunches  served  at  school. 

31.  The  school  lunch:  utilization  of  products  of  the  foods  classes; 

other  means  of  supplying  foods  and  materials. 

32.  Preparation  of  food  for  the  school  lunch :  organization  and  plan 

of  "routine"  work  to  avoid  exploiting  pupils ;  serving  the  school 
lunch ;  care  in  serving  to  develop  standards. 

33.  Equipment  needed  in  food  laboratory  when  classes  aid  in  the 

preparation  of  school  lunches. 

34.  Preparing  foods  in  the  home  and  the  school  by  means  of  the  fire- 

less  cooker. 

35.  Food  preparation  outside  the  home ;  when  to  utilize  it. 

36.  Commercial  products  versus  home  products;  buying  or  baking 

bread  or  cake ;  when  to  buy  or  make  ice  cream,  soups,  etc ;  how 
to  judge  of  "good  standards  '  of  food  preparation  in  the  prod- 
ucts. 

37 .  Methods  of  preparing  foods  in  various  parts  of  country. 

38.  Methods  of  preparing  foods  in  foreign  countries. 

39.  Practices  of  economy  in  the  kitchens  of  America  as  compared  to 

kitchens  in  France. 

40.  Historical  development  of  cookery.  '  . 

41.  History  and  use  of  cookery  utensils. 

Stoves,  ranges,  and  other  cooking  devices  ' 

1.  Stoves  and  ranges:  their  uses;  operation;  selection;  care. 

2.  Adjusting  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  gas  range. 

3.  Caring  for  an  oil  stove,  including  putting  in  new  wicks. 

4.  Ovens,  portable  and  stationary:  their  management;  control  of 

temperature;  use  of  thermometers  in  ovens. 

5.  Good  technique  in  handling  fuels;  in  regulating  ovens  to  secure 

required  amount  of  heat. 

6.  Fuels:  locally  used;  selection;  economical  use  of;  comparative 

cost  of. 
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7.  Cookers :  pressure  and  steam,  their  advantages,  when  to  use  them, 

availability  and  costs ;  fireless,  advantages  in  using,  when  and 
how  to  use ;  how  to  construct  at  home. 

8.  Electrical  appliances:  when  to  utilize;  their  selection  and  cost; 

how  to  operate. 

9.  Meters :  use  of. 

Food  care 

1.  Food  care  outside  the  home;  inside  the  home. 

2.  Handling  and  care  of  food  outside  the  home ;  sanitary  consider- 

ation;  personal  hygiene  of  workers;  hygiene  of  materials, 
equipment  and  surroundings. 

3.  Standards  to  be  set  in  handling  food  commercially. 

4.  Scoring  shops  as  to  freedom  from  flies,  refuse,  and  other  unsani- 

tary conditions ;  as  to  the  displaying  of  foods  in  covered  cases, 
receptacles,  etc. 

5.  Hygiene  of  clothing  of  those  who  handle  food. 

6.  Incoming  supplies :  the  care  in  the  home  of  food  supplies  when 

they  come  from  market. 

7.  The  care  of  milk  after  milking. 

8.  Pasteurizing  milk. 

9.  Left-over  food  from  the  table ;  its  care. 

10.  Kinds  and  varieties  of  containers  for  home  use;  their  selection 

and  cost. 

11.  Methods  of  caring  for  food  containers  and  storage  spaces  to  in- 

sure food  protection. 

12.  Importance  of  regularly  inspecting  and  cleaning  spaces  and  re- 

ceptacles where  food  is  kept. 

13.  Refrigerator :  cleaning  and  care ;  general  rules  for  using. 

14.  Food-refuse:  types  of  garbage  containers  to  use;  points  to  be 

considered  in  selecting;  cost. 

15.  Disposal  of  garbage;  utilization  for  poultry;  for  fertilizer;  other 

local  methods  ;  local  collection ;  incinerators. 

16.  Food  care  when  closing  home  or  school  for  a  period  of  time. 

Table  service 

1.  Setting  table:  for  simple  meals;  for  more  elaborate  meals. 

2.  Good  taste  and  economy  in  table  linen,  silver,  china,  glassware 

and  other  accessory  equipment. 

3.  Garnishings:  psychological  effect. 

4.  Fundamentals  in  "waiting  on  the  table." 

5.  Serving:  important  points  in  serving  each  dish;  in  serving  en- 

tire meal. 
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6.  Modified  table  service:  development  of  good  standards  in  serv- 

mg-  the  school  lunch ;  in  using  desk  service  in  cookery  labora- 
tory. 

7.  Table  courtesy :  of  those  served ;  of  those  who  serve ;  reasons  for. 

8.  Informal  and  formal  service. 

9.  Hostess  courtesy.  ■ 

Special  social  occasions  ... 

1.  The  importance  of  social  occasions,  customs,  usages. 

2.  Cookery  for  special  meals;  ways  in  which  it  may  differ  from 

daily  meal  preparation. 

3.  Refreshments  for  children's  parties;  for  evening  parties  for 

adults ;  for  other  parties. 

4.  Cookery  for  special  occasions  such  as  the  holiday  season;  for 

picnics. 

5.  Simple  decorations  and  favors  for  festive  occasions;  uses  they 

serve. 

Infant  and  child  feeding 

1.  Type  feedings  for  baby  from  three  to  nine  months;  to  twelfth 

month. 

2.  Importance  of  a  "clean  milk"  supply. 

3.  Milk:  pasteurized;  modified;  ways  to  disguise;  ways  to  keep 

milk  cold  without  a  refrigerator. 

4.  Importance  of  fruit  juices  in  the  diet;  of  water. 

5.  Importance  of:  regularity  in  feeding;  length  of  time  for  a  feed- 

ing; intervals  between  feedings;  and  manner  of  feeding. 

6.  Faulty  feeding  habits  that  cause  infant  mortality. 

7.  Rate  of  gain  for  infants. 

8.  Kinds  of  bottles  and  nipples  to  use ;  care  of ;  purchase  of. 

9.  Utensils  needed  for  preparing  the  food ;  costs. 

10.  Rules  for  cleansing  and  caring  for  utensils. 

11.  Food  for  the  infant  or  young  child;  foods  to  be  forbidden  young 

children. 

12.  The  composition  of  food  in  relation  to  infant  and  child  feeding. 

13.  Simple  diets  consisting  of  milk  dishes,  stewed  fruits,  toast,  orange 

juice,  strained  or  mashed  potatoes. 

14.  State,  county,  and  community  promotion  of  infant  welfare. 

15.  Organized  effort  for  child  protection:  milk  stations,  baby  clinics, 

clay  nurseries,  "Little  Mothers  Societies." 
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Food  for  children  of  pre-school  age  (2-6) 

1.  Malnutrition  conditions ;  how  to  avoid  them. 

2.  General  principles  involved  in  properly  feeding  children  of  pre- 

school age. 

3.  Rate  of  gain  desirable. 

4.  Type  menus :  kinds  of  food  and  amounts  for  two  year  old  child ; 

for  four  year  old  child. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  daily  menu  of  the  child  with  his  bodily  re- 

quirement. 

Food  for  children  of  school  age 

1.  General  rules  for  forming  good  eating  habits. 

2.  Types  of  foods  for  all  children;  foods  to  be  avoided. 

3.  Psychology  of  food  likes  and  dislikes  in  children ;  how  to  handle. 

4.  Importance  of  milk  and  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  diet. 

5.  Amounts  and  kinds  of  food  for  boys  and  girls  during  the  adoles- 

cent period. 

6.  Butter  and  milk  as  important  articles  of  food  in  diets  of  all 

children. 

Modifications  of  meals  to  meet  abnormal  conditions  of  health 

1  Importance  of  proper  feeding  in  disease. 

2  Reasons  why  some  foods  are  better  than  others  for  an  mvalid. 

3.  Importance  of  guidance  by  physician  or  dietitian  for  special 

diets. 

4.  Planning  meals  for  the  sick ;  factors  to  be  considered ;  classihca- 

tion  of  dietaries. 

5.  Importance  of  care  in  selection  and  preparation  of  food  for  an 

invalid. 

6.  Ways  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  a  sick  person. 

7.  The  tray:  its  preparation,  its  use  in  serving  and  its  care  after 

serving  patients  with  non-communicable  diseases ;  patients  with 
communicable  diseases. 

8.  Sick  room  delicacies;  psychological  aspects  versus  economical 

aspects. 

9.  Type  dishes  every  girl  should  know  how  to  prepare  and  serve 

such  as:  beverages,— acid,  starch,  albuminous;  other  liquids,— 
beef  tea  and  brothj^as  beef,  mutton  and  clam;  gruels  and 
mushes  ;  milk,— peptonVicd.  pasteurized,  and  modified  ;  toast,— 
dry,  buttered,  and  creamed ;  eggs,— coddled,  poached  and  egg- 
■■  nog;  meat  such  as  breast  of  chicken,  broiled  beefsteak  or 
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chop;  vegetables  such  as  baked  potatoes  and  vegetable  suffles; 
custards;  junkets;  jellies  and  gelatins;  ices  and  ice  cream. 

10.  Wide  prevalence  and  dangers  of  constipation;  foods  to  be  eaten; 

foods  to  be  avoided.  .  '  - 

11.  Diets  ;  for  fever  patients ;  diarrhea ;  nervous  indigestion ;  anemia ; 

diabetes;  tuberculosis. 

12.  Feeding  in  overweight;  food  and  its  relation  to  body  weight; 

foods  to  be  eaten ;  foods  to  be  avoided ;  rate  of  reduction  desir- 
able ;  danger  in  use  of  drugs  and  patent  preparations. 

13.  Feeding  in  underweight  for  weight  increase;  diet  and  rules  to  be 

observed  in  amounts  of  food  to  be  eaten,  and  number  of  meals 
a  day;  rate  of  gain  desirable. 

Meals  for  the  aged 

1.  Lowered  vitality  stage;  its  significance  and  need  for  special  con- 

sideration. 

2.  Need  for  easily  digested  foods. 

3.  Foods  which  should  be  used;  those  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Menus  suitably  planned  for  family  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  an 

older  person. 

B.    Food  Care,  Preservation  and  Storage. 

Preservation 

1.  Cheap  fruits  and  vegetables  in  market ;  when,  to  buy  and  preserve 

them. 

2.  Saving  fruits  and  vegetables  that  grow  in  our  gardens. 

3.  Causes  of  food  spoilage. 

4.  Methods  of  preservation;  comparison  of  home  made  products 

with  commercial  products  in  regard  to  methods  of  preserving, 
equipment,  quality,  flavor,  and  cost  to  consumer. 

5.  Preservative  powders;  is  their  use  necessary  or  healthful? 

6.  Equipment  necessary  in  "home  preservation"  processes ;  supple  - 

mentary equipment  making  for  efficiency  in  working  conditions 
and  safety  in  methods. 

7.  Use  of  commercial  canners ;  points  to  be  considered  in  purchasing. 

8.  Canning  fruit  and  vegetables ;  use  of  various  methods. 

9.  Spoilage  of  canned  foods. 

10.  Fruit  juices  and  jellies. 

11.  Preserves,  marmalades,  jams,  conserves. 

12.  Pickling  and  brining. 

13.  Drying  fruits  and  vegetables;  advantages  of;  methods. 

14.  Commercial  driers;  types  and  use  dependent  upon  local  condi- 

tions. 
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15.  Preservation  of  meats. 

16.  Preservation  of  eggs. 

17.  Canning-group  organizations. 

18  Food  preservation  as  a  thrift  measure. 

19.  Importance  of  canning  industry  to  home_  and  nation. 

20.  Historical  development  of  scientific  cannmg. 

Storage 

1     Storage  •  a  help  in  solving  the  problem  of  food  preservation. 
2.    Home' s'torage'of  foods  versus  commercial  storage;  differences 

involved ;  principles  underlying  each. 
3     Importance  of  food  storage  as  an  industry  outside  the  home, 
effect  of  transportation  and  storage  facilities. 

4.  Commercial  storage  of  food;  cold  storage,  -^"f-^^^°^;'/;^7;- 

ing;  effect  upon  character  of  various  types  of  food  P/oducts 

5.  Effect  of  the  storage  industry  upon  prices  and  constant  food 

6    Temporary  storage  and  long-period  storage ;  use  of  house  cellars, 

storage  pits,  "out-door  cellars;"  burying.  . 
7.    Home  Storage  of  foods ;  what  and  how  to  store  for  short  penod, 

for  lone  period.  .  i 

8    Rural  and  luban  ho„,e  storage  facilities;  spaces. 

essential  conditions  necessary  for  keepmg  various  types  of  food 

■    9.    oSadz'atn  of  storage  spaces ;  tags  and  labels ;  filing  boxes ;  card 

10  weather  storage:  in  keeping  vegetables,  fruits,  meats^  milk 

groceries,  bread,  fats,  cooked  foods,  canned  goods,  devices 
Sch  as  i«  boxes  and  refrigerators,  water  for  coohng  foods, 
and  iceless  refrigerators.  .   ,  i 

11.    Winter  storage:  types;  devices  such  as  window  boxes. 

C.    Food  Industries 

Food  production  and  manufacture 

1.  Sociological  aspects  of  food  industries.  _  . 

2.  Our  responsibilities  as  intelligent  consumers ;  the  girl  s  respon 

3  Sotrcefcif  common  foods  and  accessories  such  as  flour,  rice  oat- 
meat  and  other  cereals,  sugar,  honey,  chocolate,  lard,  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  spices,  beverages,  etc 

4.  Foods  that  are  manufactured;  foods  purchased  at  the  market  in 
the  raw  state.   
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5.  Production  and  manufacture  of  foods;  factors  that  enter  into 

costs  of  doing  business. 

6.  Consumption ;  factors  that  enter  into  costs  to  consumers;  relation 

of  supply  and  demand.  ,  | 

7.  How  the  failure  of  the  grain  crop  of  our  country  during  a  year 

is  apt  to  affect  us  as  a  family  or  as  a  community. 

8.  Importance  of  various  industries  such  as  dairy,  cheese,  ice  cream, 

packing,  fish  and  oysters,  flour,  biscuit  and  bakery,  sugar  re- 
fining, candy,  etc. 

9.  Adulteration;  injurious  ones;  methods  of  detecting  injurious 
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10.  Advertising:  true  and  false;  evaluation  of. 

11.  History  of  the  development  of  food  production  from  the  home 

as  the  center,  to  present  day  food  industries  outside  the  home. 

Transportation  and  distribution 

1.  Transportation:  comparison  of  present  and  past  methods. 

2.  Carrying  freight  by  water ;  by  land. 

3.  Effect  of  foreign  markets  on  our  commerce. 

4.  Regulation  of  trade. 

5.  Warehouses,  terminal  and  distributing.  ' 

6.  Mail  order  houses. 

7.  Commission  houses:  from  wholesaler  to  retailer;  retailer  to  con- 

sumer. 

8.  Climatic  conditions  affecting  transportation  of  food  materials. 

9.  Marketing  of  garden  and  farm  produce. 

10.  Methods  of  securing  food  direct  from  farm  to  consumer;  local 

wagon  or  truck ;  parcel  post. 

11.  Postal  registration  of  materials  of  value  sent  through  the  mails 

12.  Boxmg,  crating  or  making  up  package  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post 

or  express. 

Food  laws  and  legislation 

1.  Principles  involved  in  food  legislation. 

2.  Regulations :  federal,  state,  municipal ;  need  for. 

3.  Legislation  and  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

4.  Fish  and  game  laws  in  our  State;  their  importance  to  us;  their 

effectiveness  in  securing  desirable  results. 
•  5.    Government  control  of  production  of  fish  and  oysters;  impor- 
tance to  us. 

6.    Importance  of  the  inspection  of  such  public  utilities  as  markets, 
milk  stations,  bakeries,  garbage  collection  systems. 
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7.  Procedure  in  reporting  violations  of  the  laws;  purpose  in  so 

doing.  ,  .  J.,. 

8.  Food  industries  employing  women :  laws  as  to  working  conditions 

for  women.  .  .     ,  u 

9    Parcel  post:  zones;  laws  governing  kinds  of  food  to  be  sent, 
■  ■       importance  to  people  living  in  rural  districts  and  m  urban  dis- 
tricts. 

///.  CLOTHING 
Selection  and  Purchase  of  Ready-made  Articles  and  Garments. 

1.  Relation  of  clothing  to  health. 

2.  Suitability  of  clothing  to  occasion,  weather,  health. 

3.  Simplicity  and  good  taste  in  clothing.  ,     n:  " 

4.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  handkerchiefs,  collar  and  cufif  sets, 

gloves,  and  other  dress  accessories. 

5.  Selection  and  purchase  of  stockings,  knitted  underwear,  muslin 

underwear,  etc. 

6.  The  essentials  of  a  good  shoe ;  a  good  stocking ;  a  good  corset ; 

good  gloves,  etc. 

7  Selection  and  purchase  of  shoes  with  reference  to  hygiene,  ap- 
■       pearance,  and  appropriateness  to  use;  of  rubbers  and  over- 

8  Standard  brands  of  shoes,  stockings,  gloves  and  other  dress  acces- 

sories which  can  be  purchased  in  our  community. 

9  Selection,  purchase  and  care  of  rubber  goods  such  as  raincoats, 

hats,  rubbers  and  overshoes,  boots,  shields,  gloves,  bibs,  aprons, 
bathing  caps. 

10.  Recognizing  commonly  used  textile  materials  such  as  serge,  broad 

cloth,  chambray,  percale,  nainsook,  and  others. 

11.  Judging  textile  materials  as  to  durability,  attractiveness,  appropri- 

ateness to  use  and  design  of  article  of  garment. 

12.  Characteristics  of  a  well  made  woolen  garment. 

13'.    Clothing  for  work  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  laboratory. 

14.  Clothing  for  camp  life  and  recreational  purposes. 

15.  The  high  school  girl's  wardrobe. 

16.  The  clothing  budget  and  the  expense  account;  advantages  of  a 

clothing  budget. 

17.  Planning  a  clothing  budget  that  will  be  in  just  proportion  to  the 

total  money  outlay  of  the  individual. 

18.  How  to  invoice  a  wardrobe  and  list  (a)  garments  which  must  be 

replaced,  (b)  garments  which  will  last  another  season. 

19.  Purchasing  clothing  for  the  family  after  studying  the  needs  of 
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individual  members  and  the  amount  of  money  allotted  in  the 
budget  to  clothing. 

20.  Buying  garments  which  may  cost  sHghtly  more  in  the  beginning 

but  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  because  they  can  be 
worn  several  seasons. 

21.  Plans  for  buying  the  more  expensive  garments  as  coats,  suits, 

and  dresses  so  that  the  expense  may  be  distributed  through 
several  seasons  or  several  years. 

22.  Selection  and  purchase  of  ready-made  dresses,  suits,  waists, 

skirts,  coats  that  are  becoming  to  one  in  line,  design,  color  and 
texture. 

23.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  in  color  and  design. 

24.  The  study  of  the  proportions  and  lines  of  the  human  figure  and 

the  designing  of  clothing. 

25.  The  hat  in  its  relation  to  the  wearer;  to  the  costume. 

26.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  hats,  tarn  o'shanters,  caps,  bonnets, 

that  are  becoming  to  the  individual,  and  appropriate  to  the 
entire  costume  and  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be 


worn. 


27 .  The  psychology  of  color  and  its  application  to  costume. 

28.  The  study  of  historic  costume  as  an  inspiration  for  present  day 

dress. 

29.  Sensible  standards  of  dress  for  the  high  school  girl  with  regard 

to  the  manner  of  combing  the  hair ;  bobbing  the  hair,  the  wearing 
'  of  the  combs  and  fancy  pins  in  the  hair;  the  wearing  of  ear 
rmgs  and  other  jewelry;  the  use  of  powder  and  other  cos- 
metics; the  wearing  of  French  heels;  fancy  slippers  and 
pumps ;  white  shoes  and  dark  stockings ;  thin  and  fancy  blouses, 
waists  or  stockings. 

30.  What  the  well  dressed  business  girl  wears  on  the  street;  in  the 

office  or  shop;  for  social  occasions  in  the  evening. 
■31.    Plans  for  the  wardrobe  for  the  girl  who  expects  to  go  to  college;, 
plans  for  adding  to  the  wardrobe  during  the  first  year  and 
during  the  following  summer. 

32.  Making  studies  to  see  if  having  several  articles  of  a  kind  that 

can  be  worn  alternately  adds  to  the  length  of  the  period  of 
usefulness  of  each  article,  such  as  two  pairs  of  shoes,  two 
pairs  of  corsets,  several  pairs  of  stockings. 

33.  Purchasing  clothing  by  mail. 

34.  Alteration  of  ready  made  garments. 

35.  Judging  of  values  at  l)argain  sales. 

36.  Seasonal  purchase  of  articles  and  garments;  when  it  is  an  ad- 

vantage to  purchase  in  season  and  when  out  of  season. 
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37.  Standardized  designs  in  garments  for  children;  for  the  high 

school  girl ;  for  the  housewife. 

38.  Standard  brands  of  clothing  which  can  be  purchased  m  our  com- 

munity.  . 

39  Factors  determining  the  cost  of  ready-made  articles  and  gar- 

■  ments,  as  hats,  shoes,  dresses  and  novelty  materials ;  the  value 
to  the  consumer.  ,  •  i  • 

40  Information  one   should  have   concerning   fading,  f^hnnking 

■  laundering,  removing  stains  and  storing  clothing,  to  be  able  to 
purchase  intelligently. 

41  Health  essentials  in  clothing  the  baby;  the  child  of  pre-school 

age ;  the  school  child ;  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl. 
42.    Infant's  layettes. 
43    Wardrobes  for'children. 

44'    Eflfect  of  thoughtless  and  extravagant  shopping  upon  market  con- 
ditions. 

45.  Effect  of  intelligent  purchasing  on  supply  and  demand. 

46.  Extravagance  and  extreme  styles.  ,  ,   ,  .     , , 

47.  Buying  flimsy  materials,  passing  fashions,  and  fashionable  vaga- 

48  ThTIocial  aspects  of  clothing;  one's  social  responsibility  in  buy- 
■.      ing ;  one's  social  responsibihty  with  regard  to  rapid  changes  in 

fashions.  .  j  •  1  1 

49  "Window  shopping;"  its  effect  on  one's  attitudes  and  ideals. 

50.  Cash  versus  charge  accounts  in  purchasmg  clothing. 

51.  Learning  to  shop  intelligently.  • 

52.  Things  that  make  for  conspicuousness  in  design;  meaning  of 

terms  "well  dressed." 
53     Spring  and  fall  openings.  .,11 
54.    Fashion  shows  in  commercial  establishments;  in  school;  value 

of  each.  , 

55     Principles  of  advertising;  help  to  merchant;  to  purchaser. 

56.  Consumers  League;  value  to  local  community. 

57.  How  styles  are  created ;  how  spread. 


B. 


Care,  Repair,  Renovation  and  Remodeling  of  Articles  and  Clothing. 

Care 

1  Lengthening  the  period  of  usefulness  of  articles  and  garments 

by  systematically  airing  and  brushing  them. 

2  Means  of  extending  the  wear  of  shoes. 

3'    Care  of  personal  belongings  in  closets,  drawers,  boxes,  etc. 
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4.  Care  of  dress  accessories  such  as  gloves,  collar  and  cuff  sets 

ribbons,  ' 

5.  Sponging  and  pressing  clothing  as  a  means  of  lengthening  the 

life  of  these  articles  and  as  a  means  of  improving  their  ap- 
pearance. 

6.  Protection  of  clothing  during  the  performance  of  household 

tasks. 

7.  A  simple  outfit  for  keeping  the  shoes  of  the  members  of  the 

family  in  good  condition. 

8.  Establishing  habits  of  systematically  caring  for  one's  clothing 

9.  Cotton  covers  for  dresses  and  coats  which  are  worn  only  oc- 

casionally. 

10.  Materials  and  utensils  which  every  family  should  have  at  hand 

in  order  to  keep  the  clothing  in  good  condition. 

11.  Caring  for  articles  and  garments  in  such  a  way  that  they  later 

can  be  made  over. 

12.  Responsibility  of  high  school  girl  as  a  consumer  in  practicing 

thrift  in  the  care,  repair  and  use  of  clothing. 

13.  Storage  of  clothing  and  furs  during  the  summer  season  for  pro- 

tection from  dust  and  moths ;  choice  of  effective  and  inexpen- 
sive methods. 

14.  Value  and  use  of  cedar  chests,  moth-proof  bags,  newspapers, 

moth  balls,  tobacco  leaves,  etc.,  in  the  storage  of  clothing  and 
materials. 

Repair 

1.  Keeping  garments  in  good  condition  by  sewing  up  small  rips,  by 

mending  holes  and  rents  immediately  so  as  to  avoid  bigger 
ones. 

2.  Mending  thin  places  in  stockings  as  well  as  small  holes  when 

they  first  appear. 

3.  Reinforcing  knees  of  children's  stockings.  ■  . 

4.  Mending  broken  and  dropped  stitches  in  stockings. 

5.  Darning  and  mending  knitted  underwear. 

6.  Preventing  buttons  from  coming  off  children's  clothing  by  re- 

inforcing with  tape. 

7.  Reinforcing  the  seats  of  boy's  trousers. 

8.  Sewing  buttons  on  children's  shoes  and  sandals. 
Means  which  can  be  employed  by  "busy  mothers"  for  acting 
.   quickly  in  repairing  the  garments  of  the  younger  members  of 

the  family. 

Advantages  of  having  a  work  basket,  box,  drawer,  or  other  con- 
tainer for  keeping  pieces  of  muslin,  yarns,  tape,  net,  scraps 
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10 
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11.. 

12. 
13. 
14 


15. 
16. 


17. 

18 


of  woolen  pieces,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  immediate  repairing  of 

members  of  the  family. 
v2  and  importance  of  keeping  all  button,  hooks  and  eyes  and 

other  fastenings  se«ed  on ;  methods  for  domj  so.  ^ 
The  wearing  of  carefully  repaired  clothing  and  the  savmg  of 

money  and  labor  for  more  important  thmgs. 
Effec  on  ones  attitude  and  Ideals  of  -ring  clo.  mg  that  , 
neatly  repaired  and  kept  in  good  cond.fon;  of  those  that 

DrlC";:.  garments  by  means  of  the  sewing  machine^ 

Choosing  and  applying  methods  °f  .P^'*'"^  ^P^™';  "n,* 
kind  and  the  weave  of  the  matertal;  the  kmd  of  tear,  cut 
hole- and  the  articles  or  garment  to  be  patched. 
Ap^yl^g  new  neckbands  and  facings  around  the  neck  and  at  the 

elbows  of  boy's  and  men's  shirts. 
Applying  facings  around  the  armholes  of  undergarments  and  . 

waists.  . 
19    Repairing  torn  places  and  broken  seams  m  gloves 

Repairing  corsets;  attaching  new  garter  suspenders;  rebmd.ng 

21     Thrrepairing  of  soles  and  heels  on  boy's  shoes,  girl's  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  of  the  adult  members  of  the  family ;  relat.on  to  penod 

of  usefulness  of  shoes.  .  ui 

22.  Commercial  preparations  for  mending  holes  and  cuts  m  rubbers 

and  overshoes.  .       ,  , 

23.  Refinishing  the  bottoms  of  skirts  that  have  become  frayed  and 

24.  UsToTmending  tissue  in  repairing  worn  places,  cuts,  etc.,  in  silk 

and  woolen  garments. 

Renovation 

1.  Use  of  various  commercial  preparations  in  cleaning  articles  and 

garments  in  the  home.  . 

2.  Important  factors  to  be  considered  in  dry  cleann.g  articles  and 

garments  in  the  home.  _ 

3  Removal  of  spots  and  stains  from  cotton.  Imen.  wool,  and  sdk , 

use  of  proper  cleaning  agents ;  methods  to  be  employed 

4  Important  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  removal  of  spots. 
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5. 


8. 


Results  which  justify  the  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money 
m  renovatmg-  materials  and  garments 
6.    Amount  of  time  which  can  wisely  be  spent  by  the  mother  of  a 
fanidy  of  six  children  in  renovating  garments  and  materials; 
by  other  individual  members  of  the  family. 
/.    Cleaning  and  renovating  straw  hats 

Freshening  straw  ;hats  by  means  of 'various  commercial  prepara- 
tions which  can  be  purchased  and  applied 
9.    Renovation  of  velvets,  ribbons,  laces,  flowers  and  other  millinery 
supplies.  ^ 

10.  Cleaning  light  colored  or  white  kid  gloves  and  shoes  "  ■ 

11.  Cleaning  of  feathers,  furs,  felts. 

12.  Use  of  commercial  dyes  in  renovating  articles  and  garments. 
Effective  methods  of  procedure  in  securing  good  results  in  dye- 
ing old  and  faded  materials  and  garments  in  the  home 

Importance  of  promptly  cleaning  and  renovating  materials  when 
necessary. 


13. 
14. 


Laundering 

1.  Laundering  white  cotton  clothing.  '  • 

2.  Laundering  colored  cotton  fabrics. 

3.  Washing  and  pressing  neckwear. 

4.  Laundering  stockings  ;  cotton  ;  woolen ;  silk. 

5.  Laundering  handkerchiefs. 

6.  Laundering  laces,  dresses,  and  waists  that  require  careful  and 

delicate  workmanship. 

7.  Laundering  woolen  garments,  dark  and  light. 

8.  Uundering  woolen  garments  that  have  been  ripped  and  are  to  be 

used  in  a  remodelled  garment. 

9.  Laundering  articles  and  clothing  for  the  baby. 

10.  Washing  corsets  and  girdles. 

11.  Laundering  articles  and  garments  made  of  silk 
Commercial  laundering  of  clothing  as  compared  with  home 

laundering. 


12 


Remodelliusr 

o 

1.  Importance  of  making  a  survey  of  one's  present  wardrobe  for 

possibilities  of  remodeling  clothing  before  purchasing  new 
pieces. 

2.  The  use  of  inventories  of  all  of  the  family  clothing  in  estimating 

lamily  needs. 

3.  Using  partly  worn  clothing  of  the  adult  members  of  the  family 

for  making  children's  clothing. 

4.  Refooting  stockings ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
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5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 


Using  the  legs  of  stockings  for  making  bloomers  for  the  baby 
U       Zi:^  parts  of  kid  gloves  for  ^^^^^^^^ 

remodelled.  v  • 

When  it  is  economy  to  make  over  garments;  wlien  >t  .s  not. 

Selection  e,ni  PurcUasc  of  MateM.,  Plmnino  oni  ConsirueUon 

Articles  and  Garments. 

Selecting  designs 

•      1   •    c  for  o-arments  with  reference  to  the  use  that 
1.    Choosmg  designs  for  gannemb 

is  to  be  made  of  them.  o-.rments  which 

2     Choosing  simple  and  conservative  designs  foi  garments 
will  not  'Vo  out  of  fashion"  m  a  season. 

s  ructmg  tne  ,  ^^^^^       ^^^^^       compaied  with 

plaits  foi  a  garment  to  material 
'       using  this  design  for  a  garment  to  be  made  ol  so  t 
or  a  .arment  that  is  to  be  made  of  wash  material, 
or  a  ^aimei  ^  ^ith  regard  to  the  possibility  of 

4.     Choosmg  designs  for  garments  wiui  t, 

the  garment  s  being  remodelled  or  made  over. 

individual  person. 

St:t*r ;;Srt.rsr,.a  ^e  nsea  m  a  costume  for  a  stont  per- 

son  •  for  a  tall  thin  person. 
Means  employed  to  emphasize  desirable  lines  m  costumes, 
^tudv  of  costume  details  in  choosing  designs  in  patterns  for 
'  Garments tat  are  to  be  ''made-to-order"  either  in  the  home 

De'signitfjimple  garments  that  comply  wi.l,  the  principles  of 


8. 

9, 
10 


11. 

good  design 


19     r>r*A«<.  nnd  its  effect  on  one's  personality.  _ 
3    ?,?e  re  attn  o  the  design  of  a  garmen.^the  number  of  p.eces 
their  size  and  shape-to  the  amounts  and  knrds  of  ma.enals 
needed  to  construct  the  garment.  t.,,,,.„,v 
14.    Designing  children's  school  garments;  play  garments;  chddrens 
garments  for  occasional  wear. 
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17. 
18. 


1. 


6. 


1. 


3. 
4. 


15.  The  relation  of  the  design  of  a  garment  to  the  color  or  colors  of 

the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  garment. 

16.  The  relation  of  the  design  or  pattern  in  a  textile  fabric  to  the 

line  and  design  of  the  article  of  clothing;  to  the  lines  and 
proportions  of  the  person  who  is  to  wear  the  garment 
Good  design  in  laces  and  embroideries. 

Choosing  laces  and  embroideries  with  regard  to  the  garment  or 
article  of  clothing  they  are  to  decorate  or  beautify. 

Clothing  materials 
Kinds  of  materials  which  can  be  used  for  making  each  article  or 
garment  that  is  to  be  constructed ;  names,  finish,  weave  desi-n 
width,  price,  durability  as  to  wear  and  laundering,  fading  and 
shrinking  qualities  and  other  distinctive  characteristics  which 
have  bearing  on  the  use  of  a  particular  material  for  specific 
type  of  article  or  garment. 
Training  the  eye  and  the  hand  for  detecting  difi^erence  between 

good  and  poor  textile  materials. 
Simple  tests  which  the  consumer  can  apply  to  materials  before 
purchasing  them  for  articles  and  garments  which  are  to  be 
constructed  in  the  home. 
Selection  of  materials  with  regard  to  the  design  of  the  garment- 

the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  garment 
Important  points  to  be  considered  in  purchasing  such  materials 
as  beltmg,  hooks  and  eyes,  snaps,  buttons,  thread  and  other 
nndings. 

Good  values  in  hand-made  and  machine  made  laces  and  em- 
broideries, good  design,  and  wearing  qualities. 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  sewing  in  the  home 
Selecting  a  part  of  a  room  or  a  separate  room  in  which  articles 
and  clothing  can  be  constructed;  consideration  of  light,  ex- 
posure, location  in  house,  floor  covering,  etc 
Cabinets,  cupboards,  closets,  boxes,  drawers  which  may  be  used 

for  the  storage  of  supplies. 
Selection  and  use  of  cutting  tables,  pressing  boards,  skirt  hangers 
Selection  of  supplies  such  as  pins,  needles,  tailor's  chalk,  tape 
measures,  shears,  pin  cushions,  and  others. 

Patterns 

Types  of  commercial  patterns  which  are  for  sale  in  our  com- 
munity ;  other  commercial  makes. 


4. 
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2  Comparison  of  various  types  of  commercial  patterns  as  to  hnt 

■  and  design  and  suitability  to  different  figures;  as  to  markings 
.    .   and  what  they  indicate;  clearness  of  directions  for  usmg  and 

other  important  points. 

3  Taking  measures  for  the  purchase  of  ready  made  patterns. 

4.    The  importance  of  reading  instructions  on  the  envelope  of  a 
pattern  before  purchasing  it. 

5  The  use  of  commercial  patterns;  interpreting,  testing,  and  al- 

tering to  suit  individual  measurements  and  the  lines  and  pro- 
portions of  the  individual. 

6  Drafting  simple  patterns  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  better  under- 

■  standing  of  patterns  in  general  and  the  relation  of  the  hues 
of  the  pattern  to  the  hues  of  the  body. 

7  Drafting  "foundation  patterns"  for  an  individual  so  that  they 

■  can  be  used  by  the  "home-dressmaker"  in  the  construction  of 
types  of  garments. 

8  Drafted  patterns;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of. 
9.    Comparison  of  drafted  and  commercial  patterns. 

10    The  story  of  the  first  commercial  pattern. 

11.    Pattern  houses  and  the  development  of  the  ready  made  pattern 
industry. 

Construction  of  articles  and  garments 

1     The  importance  of  carefully  reading  the  instructions  on  the  pat- 
tern envelope  and  the  inclosed  instruction  sheet  before  cutting 

■  •      out  the  garment ;  of  placing  on  the  cloth  every  piece  of  pattern 

that  is  to  be  used  before  any  piece  is  cut  out. 
2.    A  study  of  the  construction  of  clothing  as  a  help  in  calculating 
the  amounts  of  materials  needed. 

3  Comparison  of  the  advantages  of  purchasing  garments  ready- 

made,  of  having  them  made  to  order  in  the  home  or  in  a  shop, 
and  of  making  them  one's  self  at  home. 

4  Cost  of  home-made  versus  ready-made  articles  and  garments. 

5.    When  it  is  economy  to  make  one's  own  clothing;  the  clothing  fur 
other  members  of  the  family. 

6  Simple  articles  and  garments  which  the  junior  high  school  girl 

can  make  for  herself;  for  other  members  of  her  family;  for 
members  of  other  families  in  the  community. 

7  The  construction  of  infants'  layettes ;  of  clothing  for  children 

from  one  to  three  years;  from  three  to  six  years. 

8  Comparison  of  children's  garments  made  at  home  with  those 

which  can  be  purchased  ready-made  in  one's  community. 
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9.  Constructive  processes,  such  as  seams,  hems,  stitches,  plackets, 
facings,  bindings  and  others  which  are  essential  in  the  con- 
struction of  each  article  or  garment  to  be  made;  additional 
ones  which  might  be  used  if  desired;  those  which  can  be  used 
for  decorative  purposes ;  variations  which  may  be  made  in  con- 
structive processes  to  meet  specific  conditions  in  other  gar- 
ments to  be  similarly  constructed. 
Selection  of  a  few  simple  articles  and  garments  to  be  con- 
structed in  school  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  other  articles 
to  be  constructed  at  home  on  Saturdays  or  during  the  summer 
months.  .    .  .. 

11.  Study  and  analysis  of  various  constructive  processes  for  the  pur- 

pose of  setting  up  standard  methods  of  procedure;  the  value 
of  having  standard  methods  of  procedure  in  carrying  out 
simple,  constructive  processes;  the  importance  and  value  of 
habit  formation  in  carrying  out  constructive  processes. 

12.  Hand-made  versus  machine  made  processes ;  when  it  is  advisable 

to  use  each. 

13.  Short  cuts  in  sewing. 

14.  Dress  forms  and  their  use  by  the  home  dressmaker;  names  and 

kinds  of  commercial  dress  forms  that  can  be  purchased; 
methods  of  making  a  dress  form  at  home. 

15.  Constructing  articles  and  clothing  for  commencement  outfits. 

16.  Construction  of  collar  and  cufif  sets  for  woolen  dresses;  from 

materials  now  in  the  home ;  from  materials  purchased  for  this 
jiurpose. 

17.  Apijlication  of  snaps  to  collar  and  cufif  sets  so  they  may  be  quickly 

put  on  and  taken  off;  comparison  of  the  use  of  this  method 
with  that  of  sewing  them  on  each  time  they  are  laundered. 

18.  1  he  construction  of  net  or  muslin  underwaists  for  protection  for 

woolen  and  silk  dresses ;  fastening  them  in  so  they  can  be  easily 
removed  for  laundering. 

19.  The  construction  of  house  dresses,  aprons,  dusting  caps  and 

other  articles  for  home  wear. 

20.  Setting  up  score  cards  which  can  be  used  in  scoring  garments 

constructed  in  the  school  laboratory;  at  home. 

21.  Using  score  cards  as  a  means  of  building  standards. 

22.  The  construction  of  a  simple  cookery  outfit  for  the  school  lab- 

oratory. 

23.  Lining  a  hat. 

24.  Making  bandeau  for  hats. 

25.  Making  bows,  flowers,  and  other  fancies  for  trimming  summer 

hats ;  winter  hats.  _ 

26.  Wiring  ribbon  and  lace  for  hats. 
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27  Important  factors  to  be  considered  in  trimn^ng  hats. 

28.  Making  children's  bonnets,  caps  and  simple  hats. 

29.  Covering  commercial  hat  frames. 

30.  Making  and  trimming  simple  hats.  . 


1. 
2. 


Sewing  machines 
Ty;.s  of  sewing  machines  and  their  use  -  American  ho,n^^^^^^ 
Names  of  various  parts  of  the  sewing  machme  and  the  funet.on 


3  Gelraf  rules  for  giving-  regular  care  to  the  home  sewing  ma- 
■       chine- to  the  machine  in  the  school  laboratory. 

4  Getral' rules  for  using  and  operating  double  thread  tuaclunes, 

single  thread  or  chain  stitch  machmes.   

5.  MetlLs  of  practicing  stitching  as  a  means  of  ac,u,r,ug  good 

6.  uThodToi  determinhrg  causes  of  thread  breakmg;  of  stitches 

slipping ;  of  material  puckermg. 

7.  Methods  of  regulating  .he  parts  of  a  maclnne  to  cor.ect  all 

irregularities  in  stitching. 

8.  Method  of  tightening  band  or  belt;  of  putting  on  a  new  one 

9.  The  story  of  the  first  sewing  machine;  or  other  early  Amen- 

can  sewing  machines.  •   i  , 

10  The  history  and  development  of  the  sewing  machme  mdustiy. 

11  Use  of  various  attachments  of  the  sewing  machme. 
19     Use  of  motor  driven  sewing  machines  m  the  home. 

13.   Hints  and  helps  in  using  the  --"^S  --^"^^^^^^X'thin 
strips  of  pai^r  over  feed  when  stitchmg  net  and  othei  thm 
.    materials;  use  of  hemmer  and  unthreaded  maclnne  u.  Uirmng 
hems  on  table  linen;  gathering  without  the  use  of  ruffler  at- 
tachment  and  others. 

D.    Clothing  and  Textile  Industries. 

1  Names  and  characteristics  of  the  more  common  woolen  and 

worsted  materials,  cotton  and  linen  materials  whKh  a^^ 

I  the  manufacture  of  garments  for  school  girls;  for  boys,  for 

2  Getelal  appearance  of  various  textile  fibers  used  in  the  manufac- 

ture  of  some  of  the  more  commonly  used  materials  m  our 
garments.  •  ^ 

3.    Cotton,  huen,  wool  and  silk;  source  of  hber ;  ^'f"^"^'^' 
which  produce  each  Eber ;  how  liber  .s  prepared  fo.  market. 
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4.  Important  processes,  about  which  the  consumer  should  know  in 

the  manufacturer  of  staple  cotton,  Hnen,  wool  and  silk  materials 
that  affect  the  weave,  finish,  durability,  and  cost. 

5.  Properties  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk  materials  which  affect 

the  usefulness  of  the  materials  for  underclothing;  outer  cloth- 
mg  to  receive  hard  wear;  outer  clothing  which  is  to  be  worn 
only  occasionally. 

6.  Types  of  textile  weaves  and  their  relative  durability  and  suita- 

bility to  particular  types  of  materials  and  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  them. 

7.  Adulteration  of  textile  materials;  what  it  is;'  simple  tests  for 

detection  of. 

8.  Materials  which  may  have  in  them  more  than  one  kind  of  fiber 

and  yet  not  be  classed  as  adulterated. 

9.  Simple  and  practical  tests  for  the  housewife  to  use  in  detecting  the 
difference  between  linen  and  cotton. 

Home  tests  for  fading  and  shrinking  qualities  of  various  ma- 
terials. 

11.    Facts  which  the  efficient  buyer  of  textile  materials  should  know 
1-    The  lace  making  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad;  the  manu- 
facturing of  embroideries. 

13.  The  manufacturing  of  supplies  such  as  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes 

snaps,  belting,  tapes,  ribbons,  needles,  pins,  thread 

14.  The  commercial  manufacturing  of  suits,  coats,  dresses,  waists 

skirts,  blouses,  stockings,  shoes,  hats,  gloves,  underwear  and 
other  kinds  of  clothing  necessary  to  one's  wardrobe;  impor- 
tance of  these  industries  to  our  country ;  important  centers  that 
are  located  m  Pennsylvania,  and  in  our  community 

15.  Importance  of  the  textile  industries  in  our  country  to  the  people 

in  our  community, 

5.  What  can  be  gained  in  being  conducted  through  large  textile  and 
clothing  manufacturing  plants. 

7.  Factors  which  influence  costs  in  the  production,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  staple  materials ;  of  novelty  materials. 

S.  Textile  laws  and  legislation;  federal;  state;  importance  to  in- 
dustry itself ;  to  consumer. 

\  Textile  industries  employing  women  and  girls ;  laws  as  to  work- 
ing conditions. 

).  Child  Labor  Laws  as  they  relate  to  the  textile  and  clothing  in- 
dustries. 

.  Present  textile  and  clothing  conditions  that  are  influencing  the 
price  of  materials  and  of  ready  made  garments  in  our  country; 
in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
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22.  Approximate  amount  of  money  spent  each  year  by  the  women 

of  our  country  for  textile  materials.  _  .  ,1 

23.  Things  which  the  consumer  could  do  in  lessenmg  some  of  the 

costs  of  textiles.  .  , 

24.  Development  of  the  American  dye  industry  dunng  and  smce  the 

25  H^rihe  mobiHzation  of  the  clothing  industries  becarne  a  factor 

in  contributing  to  the  success  of  our  country  m  the  Great  War. 

26  Present  application  of  lessons  learned  during  the  war  relative  to 

clothing  conservation;  effect  on  demand  and  supply._  _ 

27  Woman's  part  in  the  development  of  primitive  textile  mdus  ries 
■    Lace  making  by  women  and  girls  in  foreign  countries  at  the 

NamTs^of  inventors  and  the  contributions  they  made  in  early  days 

to  the  development  of  the  textile  industries. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  importance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  textile  industry. 
The  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  on  the  amount 
of  sewing  done  in  the  home ;  in  the  factory. 
32.    Labor  conditions  in  early  days  and  efforts  to  improve  them. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROBLEMS 

Pupils  learn  through  motivated  problems  and  purposeful  activities. 
The  p  oblems  outlined  are  for  the  purpose  of  stimulatmg  discussions  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  pupils  and  will  serve  as  a  ^as.s  for  class  ac^it.s^ 
Other  problems  from  the  pupils'  experiences  and  needs  can  be  developed 
in  the  same  way. 

•  I.    The  Home  and  the  Family 

A.    Care  and  Management  of  the  Home. 

Care  of  the  home 
Problem  -  In  order  to  get  the  full  enjoyment  and  comfort  from  our 

ing  of  our  house? 
1    T  kt  the  household  activities  which  I  should  be  able  to  do  in 

"  ■         anicks  wlS-e  they  belong^  adjust  the  window  shades,  keep 
the  furniture  and  floor  clean. 
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3.  Care  for  the  other  bed-rooms  in  our  house,  assuming  respon- 

sibihty  for  one  bed-room  each  week. 

4.  Take  full  responsibility  for  keepin-  the  living  room  dean 

and  m  order  for  one  week.    This  will  include  the  daily 
and  weekly  care  of  the  floor  and  floor  coverings,  dustings 
dustmg  the  furniture  and  arranging  it  in  order,  tidyincr  ta- 
bles and  book  cases,  ventilating  the  room  and  adjusting 
the  shades.  ^ 

5.  Do  all  the  work  in  connection  with  keeping  the  dining  room 

and  kitchen  clean  and  in  order  for  one  week.    I  must  in- 
clude l)oth  the  daily  and  weekly  tasks  in  cleaning  the  floors 
dustmg  the  furniture,  ventilating  the  rooms,  caring  for  the 
refrigerator,  sink,  garbage  can,  cupboards,  closets,  and  the 
window  box  pantry. 

6.  Help  with  the  laundering  of  household  and  personal  linen 

three  successive  laundry  days. 

7.  Keep  account  of  the  laundry  if  it  is  done  away  from  home 

listing  the  pieces  that  are  sent,  checking  those  that  are  re- 
turned and  recording  the  cost  of  the  laundering. 

Problem :    In  addition  to  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room 
and  bed  room  some  of  us  have  bath  rooms,  porches,  attics,  base- 
ments and  yards.    How  shall  I  help  to  keep  these  clean  and  in 
order  ? 

1.  Take  complete  care  of  the  bath  room  for  one  week;  give  the 

daily  cleaning  to  the  basin  and  tub,  care  for  the  plumbing 
and  plumbing  fixtures,  remove  soiled  towels  and  place  clean 
towels,  ventilate  the  room  and  adjust  the  shades. 

2.  Care  for  the  porch  and  the  porch  furniture.    This  will  in- 

clude sweeping  the  porch  and  dusting  and  arranging  the 
furniture  daily,  caring  for  the  plants  and  flowers  and  scrub- 
bing the  porch  at  least  once  a  week. 

3.  Give  the  necessary  care  and  attention  to  the  attic  and  the 

basement  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

4.  Take  full  or  partial  resi>onsibility  of  the  work  in  the  yard 

for  one  week.  For  example,  I  can  mow  the  lawn  at  least 
once  a  week,  trim  the  edges,  care  for  the  plants  and  flower 
beds,  and  keep  the  walk  clean. 

Problem:  In  addition  to  these  daily  and  weekly  tasks  there  are 
certain  household  activities  which  occur  only  occasionally.  How 
can  I  assist  with  these? 

1.  Make  a  complete  list  of  the  care  and  cleaning  operations 
which  should  be  done  annually  or  semi-annually  or  more 
frequently.  I  must  consider  the  walls,  windows,  floor  cov- 
erings, light  fixtures,  draperies,  closets,  and  drawers,  in  all 
of  the  rooms  of  our  house.  I  must  consider  also  the  sea- 
sonal care  and  cleaning  of  the  basement  and  the  attic,  giv- 
ing due  attention  to  household  insects  and  pests. 
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?  Clean  the  windows  of  my  bed  room. 

t  Give  l\  e  necessary  care  to  the  walls  of  my  bed  room. 

4:  Give  the  required  care  to  the  springs  and  mattress  on  my 

5  Launder  fhe  curtains  and  renovate  the  draperies  of  my  room. 

6  Remove  all  clothing  from  the  closets,  cases,  and  drawers  in 

my  room,  clean  these  storage  spaces  and  arrange  the  cloth- 

7  Ca^e^forlnd^sSfe'the  blankets,  comforts,  rugs,  and  draperies 

Tn  my  own  room  which  are  not  to  be  used  durmg  the  summer 

8  App?" what  I  have  learned  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  my  own 

room  to  other  rooms  ui  the  house. 

Problem-  We  use  and  enjoy  every  part  of  our  house.  The  furni- 
ture and  finished  woodwork  sometimes  become  marred.  How  can 
I  learn  to  assist  in  renewing  or  refinishmg  tliem  ^ 

1.  Stain  and  varnish  two  or  more  pieces  of  furniture  which 

need  refinishing.  . 

2.  Varnish  one  or  more  pieces  of  wicker  turniture. 

3   Paint  the  porch  furniture.  '  , 

4.  Varnish,  wax,  or  paint  the  floor  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 

house. 

Management  of  the  home 
Problem:  My  mother  and  my  teacher  both  agree  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  eve^y  member  of  the  family  is  necessary  in  planning  to 
spend  each  twenty-four  hours  of  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
a  nmrgTn  of  time  for  leisure  or  recreation  for  every  member  of 
the  family  What  must  I  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  my  share 
in  reaching  this  accomplishment? 

1  List  with  the  help  of  my  teacher  and  my  mother,  all  of  the 

■  household  activities  which  must  be  pertormed  in  my  home 
daily  and  those  which  must  be  performed  weekly  and  those 
which  must  be  performed  occasionally.  Include  in  this  list 
the  approximate  amount  of  times  necessary  to  perform  each 

2  List  Ae^tasks  which  mother,  father,  brother,  and  I  do  each 

■  dav  those  we  do  each  week,  and  those  we  do  occasionally. 
3.  List  the  types  of  recreational  and  other  activities  engaged  in 

bv  each  member  of  my  family.  . 
4  Do  cheerfuUv  and  promptly  the  daily,  weekly  and  occasional 
tasks  which  have  been  assigned  to  me,  and  which  I  have 
selected  to  perform. 

Problem-  The  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  family  js  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  household  expenses  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget  which  father,  mother,  and  we  children  have 
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planned  together.  What  can  I  learn  in  class  that  will  help  me 
to  cooperate  with  my  family  and  not  expect  more  than  my  share 
ot  the  family  mcome?  ... 

1.  List  and  study  the  items  which  must  be  included  in  the  ex- 

pense for  food,  for  clothing,  for  shelter,  for  operating  and 
higher  life. 

2.  Approximate  what  is  my  share  of  the  family  income  for 

clothing,  education,  pleasure,  and  other  items,  and 'then 
work  out  a  budget  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  this 
allowance. 

3.  Keep  an  expense  account  covering  the  money  spent  for  my 

clothing,  pleasures,  and  education  during  one  year 

4.  List  and  study  the  various  methods  of  paying  for  these  items 

5.  Learn  where  and  how  to  buy  types  of  articles. 

6.  Open  a  bank  account  and  learn  how  to  write  checks  and  bal- 

ance accounts. 

Selecting,  Planning  and  Furnishing  of  the  House. 

Furnishing  the  house 
Problem  Our  Home  Economics  class  is  studying  House  Furnish- 
ing and  we  have  all  become  interested  to  the  extent  of  applying 
in  a  practical  way,  what  we  are  learning.  We  have  decided  to 
begin  with  our  own  rooms  and  to  make  the  desirable  changes  at 
the  least_  possible  cost.  Some  of  us  are  planning  also  to  help  in 
rearranging  and  m  refurnishing  other  rooms  in  our  homes  How 
can  1  make  my  own  room  both  attractive  and  comfortable  by 
using  the  furnishings  which  I  now  have  ? 

1.  Study  the  colors  of  the  wall,  woodwork,  floor,  floor  covering 

curtains,  draperies,  and  cushions  as  they  now  are 

2.  Decide  with  the  help  of  my  teacher  how  the  color  scheme 

may  be  improved  at  small  cost,  perhaps  by  dyeing  the  cur- 
tains, draperies,  cushion  covers  or  rugs. 

3.  Carry  out  at  home  the  plans  for  the  color  scheme  made  in 

class. 

4.  Select  from  magazines,  pieces  of  bed-room  furniture  of  ^ood 

design.    Mount  these  and  tell  why  they  are  good. 

5.  Study  the  design  and  color  of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture 

in  my  room  and  make  any  possible  changes  which  will  im- 
prove them. 

6.  Draw  a  simple  floor  plan  of  my  room  and  decide  upon  the 

location  of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture. 

7.  Measure  the  window  frames  and  draw  them  to  a  scale  Then 

plan  the  curtains  and  make  them,  using  either  the  old  cur- 
tains or  materials  which  I  have  dyed,  or  other  materials 

8.  Select  from  the  pictures  I  have  those  which  I  can  use  and 

plan  for  others  to  be  added  later. 

9.  Hang  the  pictures. 

10.  Arrange  the  furniture  and  hang  the  curtains. 
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Problem:  Mother  says  that  my  room  is  to  be  repapered  and  re- 
painted  and  that  I  may  buy  new  curtams  and  cushion  covers  and 
'a  leas'  one  new  piece  of  furniture.  What  should  I  l<"ow  ;n  order 
to  be  able  to  make  my  room  both  attractive  and  comfoi  table  by 
using  part  of  the  furnishings  which  I  now  have  and  purchasing 
such* furnishings  as  I  may  need? 

.  1  Plan  and  work  out  with  my  teacher  a  suitable  color  scheme 
for  my  room  keeping  in  mind  its  size,  lighting,  and  location. 

2.  Select  from  the  wall-paper  books,  which  my  teacher  has 

brought  from  the  store,  the  samples  of  wall-paper  suitable 
for  my  bed-room  or  select  them  from  the  samples  which  i 
myself  have  brought  to  class.  . 

3.  Mount  the  samples  selected  giving  the  reasons  for  my  choice. 
4  Select  the  color  for  the  woodwork  and  the  floor. 

■5  Measure  the  window  frames  and  draw  them  to  a  scale,  then 
plan  the  spacing  for  the  curtains  and  calculate  the  amount  ot 
material  I  shall  need. 

6  Go  with  mother  to  select  and  purchase  the  wall-paper  and 

the  materials  for  curtains  and  cushion  covers  and  other 
furnishings  which  are  necessary. 

7  Make  the  curtains  and  cushion  covers  for  my  room  so  as  to 

have  them  finished  by  the  time  the  room  is  repainted  and 
repapered.  ,     ,  ^■ 

8  Draw  a  simple  floor  plan  of  my  room  and  show  the  ocation 

of  the  doors  and  windows  and  the  position  of  the  bed, 
dresser,  chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture. 

9.  Rearrange  the  furniture  and  hang  the  curtains. 

10.  Select  from  the  pictures  I  now  have  those  which  I  wish  to  use 

in  my  room  and  plan  for  others  to  be  added  later. 

11.  Hang  the  pictures. 

Problem :  Mother  wants  me  to  help  her  make  our  living  room  more 
useful,  more  comfortable  and  more  attractive.  How  can  I  be  of 
the  most  help  to  her? 

1.  Plan  with  the  help  of  my  teacher  and  mother  a  suitable  color 
scheme  for  our  living  room  keeping  in  mind  its  size,  loca- 
tion, and  exposure. 
■     2.  Bring  to  class  samples  of  wall  paper  and  select  from  them 
those  suitable  for  our  hving  room. 

3.  Plan  the  curtains  and  draperies. 

4  Select  from  magazines,  pieces  of  furniture  of  good  lines  and 

suitable  for  our  living  room.  Trace  these  or  cut  them  out 
and  mount  them  and  tell  why  they  are  good. 

5  List  the  old  pieces  of  furniture  which  we  can  use. 

6  List  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  we  shall  have  to  buy. 

7.  Go  with  father  and  mother  when  they  buy  the  new  furnish- 
in^'s. 

•   -      8  Arrange  the  furniture  in  the  room,  keeping  in  mind  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  family  and 
also  the  art  principles  which  I  have  learned  in  class. 
9.  Select  and  hang  the  pictures. 

10.  Make  a  lamp  shade.  _  ^  ,  _         ' .  - 
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Selecting  the  house 

Problem :  The  house  in  which  we  live  has  been  sold.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  for  us  to  move  into  another  house  or  into  an 
apartment.  What  factors  should  we  consider  in  deciding  where 
we  are  going  to  live? 

1.  List  and  study  the  factors  which  will  aflfect  the  selection  of 

the  location  of  a  home  for  our  family.  We  must  consider 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  location,  the 
water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal,  the  heating  and  light- 
ing systems,  as  well  as  the  convenience  to  father's  work  and 
to  our  school. 

2.  List  and  study  the  factors  which  should  affect  the  selection 

of  the  dwelling  place  itself.  We  must  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  money  we  can  spend  for  shelter  on  the  basis  of  our  in- 
come; the  number  of  rooms  we  shall  need;  whether  we 
should  rent  an  apartment  or  a  house,  buy  a  house,  or  build 
a  house. 


Problem:    If  we  are  going  to  rent  a  house  or  an  apartment,  what 
will  we  need  to  consider  in  making  our  choice? 

1.  List  and  study  the  essentials  which  we  shall  wish  to  keep  in 
mind  in  choosing  the  house  or  apartments  which  we  wish  to 
rent.  We  must  consider  the  number  of  rooms,  the  lighting, 
heating,  ventilating  of  each  room,  the  porch  space,  the  stor- 
age spaces,  the  location  and  condition  of  the  stationary  equip- 
ment, the  possibility  of  having  necessary  repairs  made,  the 
length  of  terms  of  the  lease,  and  other  important  essentials. 


Problem:  If  we  are  going  to  buy  a  house  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  more  careful  consideration  to  the  choice  of  it  than  will  be 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  rent  it.  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
secure  the  best  house  possible  for  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
to  spend? 

L  List  and  study  the  essentials  which  we  shall  wish  to  keep 
in  mind  in  our  choice  of  a  house  which  we  wish  to  buy.  We 
shall  wish  to  consider  the  size  and  number  of  the  rooms,  the 
lighting,  ventilating  and  heating  of  each  room,  the  porch 
space,  the  cellar,  the  attic,  the  closet  and  cupboard  space,  the 
color  and  finish  of  the  floors  and  woodwork,  the  location  and 
condition  of  the  stationary  equipment  and  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  repairs. 

Planning  the  house 

Problem :  If  we  are  going  to  build  our  house  we  shall  have  a  choice 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  and  their  size  and  arrangement; 
and  we  can  also  make  better  provision  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  each  member  of  the  family.  What  should  I  know  in 
order  to  be  able  to  help  in  planning  our  house  ?  . 
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1.  Visit  several  houses  or  apartments  that  are  in  the  process  of 

2.  ^^^fron"-maga.ines,  hooks  and  -talogues  pu^^  of 

tvnes  of  houses  our  family  can  afford.    Mount  these  attrac 
fvelv  mi  caTd  board  so  that  they  will  remam  in  good  con- 
dS  while  the  members  of  my  famdy        ^tudymg  the^n^ 

3.  Trace  or  cut  out  or  construct  and  mount  a  plan  of  the  tir.t 

floor:  of  the  second  floor. 

of  TlK  w  S  and  drain  pip.s,  the  height  oi  the  -nl^.  tlje  lo- 
cation of  the  tine,  the  location  of  the  stove,  the  wotli  table, 

doors  and  windows  and  the  location  ot  the  radiatoi 
register. 

The  Family.  .       ,   .     ,  . 

Family  relationships 

and  morally. 

iZld  be  worthy  ntentbcrs  of  onr  h-^s  we  Itave  d    ded  o 

.     ,  1-        u;,^!-,  1t-ic  hppn  suo'eested  to  Ub  ana  lueu  iict\^ 

dn  the  readme"  wliicn  nas  oecii  Mij^f^c^Lv,^ 

discuSions  in1:lass  on  such  questions  as  the  f oUowmg 
1  What  is  the  difference  between  a  house  and  a  home? 
■      I  wis  shonld  .b^Tt'rStionship  to  n,y  sister  ;  to  n,y  brother  ; 
4  Is'r7e  a°rpr'oV^iofof";ire  incontc  that  can  he  ahotted 

.   S,S,frl\"™;f.;;o4X,r™fs.;rc      the  fannh.  incon,e 
6.'  Shonld  I  ex'pect  to  do  less  than  .ny  share  of  the  household 

tasks  ? 

Problem-    If  our  home  life  is  to  reflect  right  relationships  a  help- 

home  membership  ? 
1   \Vithout  being  asked  to  do  it.-fin  the  water  glasses  at  the 
abk    wa  h  the  disb.es  and  tidy  the  kitchen  when  mc.ther 
has  had  a  hard  day ;  prepare  a  tray  for  mother's  breakfast 
when  she  is  not  weU. 
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2.  Be  on  the  alert  to  find  additional  ways  of  participating  in  a 

helptul  cooperation  in  our  family  life. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  these,  carry  them  out  at  home  and  report  on 

them  m  class. 

Health  of  the  family 
Problem:    How  can  I  help  to  keep  our  family  well  and  happy? 

1.  List  and  study  the  factors  influencing  health. 

These  should  include : — 

a.  Personal  cleanliness.  " 

b.  Home  and  community  hygiene. 

c.  Rest  and  recreation. 

d.  Food  habits. 

e.  Physical  fitness.   - 

f .  Right  thinking. 

g.  Right  attitudes. 

2.  Plan_  a  definite  health  program  for  myself  and  carry  it  out 

faithfully. 

3.  Learn  how  to  prevent  colds  and  how  to  guard  against  other 

diseases. 

4.  Work  out  a  definite  plan  for  spending  the  twenty-four  hours 

of  the  day.    Include  in  this  plan  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  in : — 

a.  Sleeping  and  resting. 

b.  Working  for  others. 

c.  Working  for  myself. 

d.  Pleasure  and  recreation.  ' 

e.  Dressing,  bathing,  etc. 

f.  Eating  my  meals. 

5.  Apply  what  I  have  learned  in  keeping  well  myself,  in  hclpin<r 
.     to  keep  the  other  members  of  my  family  well.  ^ 

Community  relationships 

Problem :  How  can  I  help  to  make  our  home  a  desirable  part  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live? 

1.  Keep  the  yard  and  walk  clean  and  free  from  papers 

Consider  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  our  neighbors  in  regard 
to  noise  and  confusion. 

3.  Keep  the  window  shades  and  curtains  adjusted  and  the 

porches  neat  and  clean. 

4.  Be  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the  older  people  in  our 

community. 

5.  Keep  the  garbage  can  covered  and  the  back  yard  free  from 

refuse. 


Emergencies  and  first  aid 
Problem:    Emergency  situations  are  likely  to  arise  at  any  time. 
What  should  I  know  ni  order  to  be  able  to  act  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently if  some  emergencies  were  to  arise? 


1.  Prepare  a  plan  of  procedure  in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  home; 

in  tlie  school.  ,         .  r  „ 

2.  Find  out  the  best  method  of  callm-  a  .lnct..r  m  case  ot  a 

serious  accident  or  sudden  illness.  ,11  ^vi 

3  Oroanize  a  plan  of  procedure  for  meetmg  other  household 
eCgencie^s  which  a  girl  of  my  age  should  be  able  to  meet 
intelligently. 

Problem  ■  What  should  I  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  first  aid 
treatment  in  cases  of  fainting,  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  fractures, 
poisoning,  etc.? 

1  List  the  types  of  injuries  which  are  likely  to  occur  and  study 
■      carefully  the  best  methods  of  treatment  for  each  type^_ 

2  Make  a  list  of  medicines,  materials,  and  equipment  which 

should  be  a  part  of  a  first  aid  kit. 

3.  Practice  bandaging.  u    ,  r  . 

4.  Take  charge  of  the  first  aid  room  at  school  for  a  definite 

period  of  time.  ^  , 

5.  Select  the  supplies  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  home 

medicine  cabinet. 
6  Learn  to  remove  a  cinder  from  the  eye. 
7.  Learn  how  to  start  artificial  respiration. 

Child  care  and  training 
(See  additional  problems  under  Foods  and  Clothing.) 
Problem :    What  should  I  know  in  order  to  help  take  care  of  tlie 
children  in  our  family? 
L  Visit  a  day  nursery  and  see  how  the  children  there  are  cared 

2.  Direct  the  play  of  my  little  brother  and  sister  for  two  hours 

each  day  for  one  week.  ,   •   ,  .    •  jr^. 

3.  Read  to  my  little  brother  and  sister  their  bedtime  stories  for 

three  successive  evenings.  ,      ,     ,     r  ,1 

■     4.  Help  my  younger  brother  and  sister  to  select  books  from  the 

5  TakiTomplete  care  of  my  baby  sister  for  at  least  five  half- 
■      days    This  care  will  include  feeding,  bathing  and  dressing 

6.  Plan  the  food  for  my  three  year  old  brother  for  a  period  of 

at  least  one  week.  ,       •„  •         a  (^^ 

7.  Visit  a  dairy  farm  and  find  out  how  the  milk  is  cared  tor. 

8.  Care  for  the  milk  at  home. 

Home  care  of  the  sick 
(See  additional  problems  under  Foods.) 
Problem:    In  case  of  illness  in  our  family  I  should  wish  to  do  my 
share  in  making  and  keeping  the  patient  comfortable.  What 
should  I  know  in  order  to  be  able  to'  do  this? 
L  Practice  in  school  and  at  home  making  of  a  bed  for  a  patient. 
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2.  Learn  how  to  change  the  sheets  and  pillow  cases  with  the 

patient  m  bed. 

3.  Learn  how  to  arrange  an  attractive  tray. 

4.  Learn  how  to  comb  the  hair  of  a  patient 

5.  Learn  to  care  for  and  fill  the  hot  water  bottle  and  the  ice  cap 
o.  Learn  to  take  temperature. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  I  can  do  to  add  cheer  and  comfort 

to  the  sick  room.    This  may  include:  

a.  Arranging  fresh  flowers  from  our  garden  each  morning 

b.  Reading  aloud  to  the  patient. 

c.  Selecting  books  and  magazines  for  the  patient  to  read 

d.  Supplying  fresh  water. 

e.  Ventilating  the  room. 

f.  Adjusting  the  shades. 

g.  Changing  the  pillows.  ' 

h.  Saving  steps  for  mother  or  the  nurse. 

8.  Organize  a  plan  for  regularly  carrying  out  as  many  of  these 

as  possible. 


n.  Food 

Meal  Planning,  Selecilon,  Purchase,  Preparation  and  Service. 

Breakfasts 

Problem  :  I  have  already  listed  the  things  that  I  have  done  in  my 
home  in  the  foods  line  of  work.  I  should  like  to  assume  further 
responsibility  at  times  in  preparing  and  serving  a  simple,  attrac- 
tive, wholesome,  inexpensive  breakfast  for  my  family.  What 
must  I  do  iu  order  to  learn  how  to  dd  this  ? 

1.  List  the  breakfast  dishes  commonly  served  at  home  indicating 

those  that  take  a  short  time  to  prepare,  and  those  that 
take  a  long  time  to  prepare. 

2.  Prepare  and  serve  types  of  simple,  single  dishes  such  as  dried 

and  fresh  fruits,  cereals,  eggs,  breads,  beverages,  before 
attempting  to  prepare  entire  breakfasts ;  wash  the  dishes 

3.  List  dishes  that  will  make  a  simple  breakfast;  those  that  will 

make  a  more  elaborate  breakfast. 

4.  Assist  in  preparing  and  serving  a  simple,  attractive,  whole- 

some, inexpensive  breakfast  in  school.  List  and  study  cost 
of  food  as  purchased. 

5.  In  order  to  gain  skill  and  technique  in  preparing  a  break- 

fast,—prepare  breakfast  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  mornings 
at  home  for  all  members  of  the  family  who  do  not  require 
special  foods  prepared  for  them. 


Food  care 

roblem:  There  is  a  general  daily  care  of  food  to  be  observed  to 
prevent  waste  of  food  in  our  home  and  at  school.  What  can  I  do 
111  order  to  take  adequate  care  of  incoming  supplies  and  of  foods 
"left-over"  from  the  table  ? 
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1   Receive  the  incoming  school  suppHes  put  them  away  in  suit- 

nut  in  proper  storage  spaces.  i  „ 

3.  Take  I^Se'responsibihty  of  this  work      my  home. 

13  K1  n.  •  Specific  care  of  food  containers  needs  to  be  given  It^  in- 
sure a  non-was^e  of  food  and  to  maintain  san.tary  condmons. 
What  care  of  this  nature  can  I  give . 

and  in  the  most  sanitary  way  ? 
1  Select  the  type  of  food-refuse  container  best  adapted  to  the 

I  .Z^^i'l^S'^^-  --'  specihc  con. 


home. 


Lunches  and  suppers 
Problem:   Many  of  us  bring       J»-l",Vatt~'one"rt  STr 

-    after  day? 

dishes  to  supplement  our  lunches 

3.  Plan  for  and  prepare  m       °^  the  n.onths. 

which  can  supplement  our  lunches  durm^^  me 

Problem:   My  father  also  carries  h.  lunch    J  sho^<l  liUe  to  .<now 

different  kinds  of  suitable  dishes  ."^  ^^^^^^    ,   ^  f^,.  i^^tv.  of  us. 

esito  a=\'i™c^,s"i:^ht;i";t:i.  *in  which 

I  need? 

,  Prepare,  in  school  ^^-fl^^^^nS:^'^^^' 

them  satisfying  for  my  father. 
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Problem:  Now  that  I  can  plan  a  more  pleasing  variety  of  lunch 
dishes  and  have  listed  a  varied  group  of  lunchbox  menus,  how 
can  1  learn  to  prepare  and  pack  lunches  for  myself  and  my  father? 

1.  List  types  of  containers  available  in  our  community  and 
prices,  stating  the  daily  care  the  containers  need 

I.  Prepare  and  pack  in  school  several  lunches  which  can  be  sold 
to  some  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Prepare  and  pack  at  home  my  own  lunch  for  a  week 

4.  Prepare  and  pack  father's  or  brother's  lunches  for  at  least 

nve  days. 

Problem :  During  Saturdays  or  during  the  summer  some  of  us  in 
the  class  work  have  to  buy  our  lunches  for  a  limited  amount  of 
money.  How  can  we  gain  experience  in  selecting  foods  that  will 
give  us  wholesome,  adequate  lunches  at  a  minimum  cost? 

1.  List  types  of  eating  places. 

a.  Where  prices  include  cost  of  service  and  attractive  sur- 

roundings. 

b.  Less  expensive,  self-service  places. 

2.  Bring  type  menu  cards  to  class. 

3.  Calculate  the  costs  of  various  type  dishes  on  the  card,  on 

results^'^  essentials"  represented,  and  compare 

4.  Make  a  list  of  a  variety  of  simple  lunches  that  will  come 

within  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent. 

Problem.  We  want  to  invite  some  of  our  teachers  to  lunch  How 
can  we  learn  to  prepare  and  serve  to  them  a  simple,  attractive, 
wholesome,  inexpensive  lunch  that  will  be  suitable  for  them  ? 

L  List  the  type  dishes  that  are  suitable  for  lunch  for  adults. 

2.  List  the  ways  of  serving  in  general  use  in  my  home;  other 

homes. 

3.  Organize  a  plan  of  work,  list  cost  of  food  as  purchased,  pre- 

pare and  serve  single,  simple  type  dishes  such  as:  cream 
soups,  vegetables,  left-overs,  meat  substitutes  and  extenders, 
salads,  breads,  desserts,  beverages. 

4.  Plan  menus  for  lunches  suitable  for  winter  and  summer. 

5.  Go  to  market  with  the  teacher  to  study  her  methods  when  she 

does  the  marketing. 

6.  Plan,  help  with  the  marketing,  prepare,  and  serve  a  simple 

attractive,  wholesome  lunch  to  four  of  our  teachers 

a.  Organize  the  work. 

b.  Calculate  the  cost. 

c.  Record  the  time  it  takes  each  of  us. 

7.  Prepare  the  family  lunch  on  four  successive  Saturdays. 

Problem :  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  prepare  the  family 
supper,  wash  the  dishes,  and  finish  in  time  to  prepare  my  lessons 
before  going  to  bed  at  9:30.    We  have  learned  what  and  how  to 
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prepare  dishes  for  lunch.    What  other  dishes  are  suitable  for 
supper  and  are  there  any  short-cuts  in  providmg  a  simple  but  well- 
balanced  supper? 
1.  Make  a  Hst  of  ways  to  use  left-overs. 

2  Prepare  left-over  dishes  of  cereals,  meat  and  vegetables 
(scalloped  dishes  and  salads)  dessert  from  left-over  cake. 

3.  Collect  good  recipes  that  will  popularize  the  use  of  left-overs 

at  home  because  of  their  palatability. 

4.  List  tvpe  one-dish  meals. 

5.  Plan  and  prepare  a  one-dish  meal  in  school. 

6.  Plan  and  prepare  a  one-dish  supper  at  home. 

7.  Plan  a  Sunday  evening  supi^er  that  may  be  prepared  m  ad- 

vance with  preparation  at  meal  time. 


Dinners 

Problem :  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  plan,  select,  prepare,  and  serve 
a  simple,  attractive,  wholesome  dinner.  How  can  I  learn  to  do 
it  all  by  myself  ? 

1.  Plan  menus  suitable  for  dinner,  with  desirable  food  groups 

represented. 
"  ■  •        a.  A  meatless  dinner 

b.  A  vegetable  dinner 

c.  An  old  "New  England  boiled"  dinner 

d.  A  one-course  dinner 

e.  A  two-course  dinner 

■     ■      f .  A  three-course  dinner 

g.  Meals  representative  of  national  groups 

2.  Plan,  purchase,  organize  the  work  for,  prepare,  and  serve^:-— 

simple  type  dinner  dishes  consisting  of  soups,  meats,  nsh, 
vegetable,  meat  and  vegetable  combinations,  salads,  breads, 
desserts,  beverages. 
List  the  costs  and  time  it  takes  to  prepare  the  dishes  and  to 
finish  the  work  after  serving. 

3.  Go  to  market  with  my  teacher. 

4.  Go  to  market  with  mother  on  Saturdays. 

5.  Select  and  purchase  some  of  the  home  food  supplies  on  Sat- 

urdays. . 
,     6.  Help  with  the  planning,  purchasing,  preparation  and  serving 

of  dinners  at  home. 

7.  Help  with  caring  for  left-over  food  and  washing  dishes. 

8.  Plan,  purchase,  prepare  and  serve  a  sijnple,  attractive  Sunday 

dinner. 

Social  occasions 

Problem :  We  shonl.l  like  to  gain  more  experience  in  planning,  pre- 
paring for  and  carrving  cm  activities  involved  in  home  and  com- 
munity social  life.  Wiiat  can  we  do  to  learn  to  prepare  for  and 
I,)  help  direct  special,  social  occasions  in  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity ? 

1.  List  the  simple  table  and  room  decorations  and  additional 
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things  we  would  do  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  attractive- 
ness of  special  occasions. 
Bring  to  school -magazine  illustrations  and  articles  describing 
demonstrations  and  exhibits  in  foods,  that  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

Plan  food  demonstrations  or  exhibits  for  local  and  county 

fairs,  for  community  days,  for  store  windows. 
Plan  a  birthday  meal  or  party. 

Plan  the  refreshments,  organize  the  work  and  direct  a  school 

tea  party  for  our  mothers. 
Plan  and  direct  a  school  or  class  picnic. 
Plan  and  prepare  a  dinner  or  lunch  for  guests  of  the  school. 


Food  for  infants  and  children 

Problem :  What  should  I  know  about  and  be  able  to  do,  in  helping 
in  the  home  with  the  food  preparation  for  my  baby  sister  and 
small  brothers? 

1.  Take  care  of  milk,  clean  the  bottles,  and  take  care  of  any 

other  utensils  needed  in  bottle-feeding. 

2.  Pasteurize  milk  by  a  "home"  method 

3.  Modify  milk. 

4.  Study  ways  to  disguise  milk  and  prepare  type  dishes  of  foods 

for  children. 

5.  Visit  the  day  nursery  in  the  community  and  find  out  how  the 

babies  there  are  cared  for  and  fed. 

6.  Visit  a  diet  kitchen. 

7 .  List  the  rules  for  feeding  a  baby  for  the  first  year ;  the  first 

three  months  ;  the  first  seven  months. 

8.  Plan  menus  and  prepare  rneals  for  children  of  pre-school  age ; 

seven  months  old  baby;  one  year  old  baby;  two  year  old 
child ;  five  year  old  child. 


Problem :  My  little  brother  does  not  eat  certain  vegetables  that  my 
mother  thinks  he  ought  to  eat  because  they  contain  mineral  salts. 
Can  I  learn  to  do  anything  for  him  that  will  help  him  overcome 
his  dishke  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  foods  he  needs  for  a 
normal  growth? 

1.  Make  a  table  listing  all  vegetables  valuable  for  their  mineral 

salts  indicating  a  variety  of  ways  to  prepare  each  one.  In- 
dicate attractive  ways  to  serve  them  in  appealing  to  the  child 
mind. 

2.  Plan  menus  for  a  week  for  the  children  in  my  family. 

3.  Prepare  and  serve  the  food  for  the  children  in  my  family. 


Problem:  In  preparing  meals  at  home  my  mother  has  to  include 
both  the  preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  small  children  in  our 
family  and  for  adults.  How  can  I  learn  to  prepare  ineals  like 
these  in  order  to  do  it  when  emergencies  arise  and  I  have  to  do 
it  at  home  for  a  day  or  so  alone  ? 
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1  Plan  menus  for  the  children;  then  for  the  adults  including  in 
tLHenus  any  foods  for  the  children  that  can  be  varied 
or  amounts  increased. 

Modifications  of  meals  to  meet  abnormal  conditions  of  health 
Problem-  Few  families  are  so  fortunate  as  to  entirely  escape  li  - 
ne sWheT  there  is  sickness  in  the  home  there  is  special  caie 
to  be  giTen  hfJck  member  of  the  fannly  and  there  is  mm'e  work 
to  be  done  What  responsibility  can  a  girl  of  my  age  safely 
shouWer  in  preparing  food  and  serving  it  in  such  emergencies  r 

1.  Make  a  list  of  important  factors  to  be  considei-ed  in  provid- 

ing satisfactory  food  or  meals  for  a  sick  peison 

2.  Make  a  list  of  additional  factors  to  be  .^onsideied  m  sa^^^^ 

euardin-  the  health  of  the  well  members  of  the  tamiiy 
durSnTrhe  illness  of  one  of  the  members  who  has  a  com- 
municable disease.  .  •  „,ni;r1'c  trnv 
3  List  the  rules  to  be  observed  m  arranging  an  invalid  s  tiay , 
for  my  younger  sister;  for  my  father;  for  my  f-^^-^-^^l 

4.  Plan  the  menus,  prepare,  arrange  ^f..^^^'^^^'^^^  ^  ^iet  on 
tive  tray  for  a  patient  on  a  hqmd  diet;  on  a  soft  diet,  on 
a  light  or  convalescent  diet. 

Problem-    I  think  that  it  would  be  nicer  to  prepare  at  school  a  nice 
irw^or  a  sick  person  for  his  pleasure  than  to  prepare  it  and  ea 
E^ood  myself.    There  are  several  people  sick  m  our  school 
ne  gSo  hood    How  could  we  send  trays  to  them  m  a  satisfactory 


way  ^ 


1  Plan  prepare  the  food,  plan  devices  to  keep  the  food  hot  and 

seAd  a  ?ray  to  a  sick  child  in  the  school  neighborhood ;  to  a 
school  mate ;  to  the  father  or  mother  of  a  school  mate. 

Problem-  In  some  of  our  homes  there  are  members  of  the  family 
lo  must  have  special  diets  prepared  for  them.  How  can  I  learn 
To  criully  prepare  some  type  dishes  that  may  appeal  to  them 
in  a  new  way  ? 

1.  List  some  of  the  most  common  "diet  disease"  that  members 
of  my  family  have  had.  .  . 

2  Study  the  type  dietaries  for  a  person  with  a  case  of  consti- 

Son,  listing  the  foods  that  should  be  used  freely  and 
those  foods  That  should  be  avoided  m  preventing  or  ovei- 
coming  constipation.  .  ,    r  -^-i, 

.    3  Plan  a  breakfast,  a  lunch,  a  dinner  for  a  girl  of  my  age  with 
a  case  of  constipation ;  for  a  child  of  hve 

4  Make  lists  of  the  foods  that  I  can  prepare  for  a  patient  with 

tuberculosis,  and  of  the  things  that  I  must  do  in  serving 
and  in  the  care  to  be  observed  afterwards  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  disease.  . 

5  With  the  help  of  my  teacher  plan  the  assistance  I  can  give 
■      at  home  in  helping  to  select,  prepare,  and  serve  the  evening 

meal  to  someone  who  is  ill  m  our  family. 
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B.    Food  Care,  Preservation  and  Storage.  .  \  J  ■  - 

Preservation 

Problem :  It  is  so  important  that  fruits  and  vegetables  be  plentiful 
in  the  daily  diet  all  the  year  round,  and  my  mother  recognizes 
this.  The  preserving  seasons  are  busy  times  for  her.  How  can 
I  learn  to  be  of  help  in  "putting  up"  fruit  and  vegetables  that  we 
can  buy  cheaply  in  season  in  the  market,  or  in  utilizing  a  surplus 
supply  from  our  farm  or  garden? 

1.  Study  and  discuss  principles  underlying  the  preservation  of 
fruit,  and  simple  methods  of  preservation. 

Problem:  I  have  heard  mother  and  her  friends  discuss  dififerent 
methods  of  canning  fruit  in  relation  to  keeping  qualities.  How  can 
I  learn  to  can  fruit  by  a  simple  method,  and  to  insure  their  keep- 
ing qualities  ? 

1.  Select  the  fruit,  method  of  canning,  type  jars,  rubbers  and 

utensils  necessary  for  successful  canning. 

2.  Can  fruit  observing  carefully  the  rules  governing  successful 

canning  by  the  method  chosen. 

3.  Store  the  fruit  under  the  proper  storage  conditions  necessary 

for  safe  keeping. 

Problem :  There  is  a  canning  factory  in  our  community.  How  can 
we  proceed  to  find  out  what  work  that  is  done  in  such  a  plant 
would  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  work  of  food  preservation? 

1.  Visit  a  canning  factory  with  definite  objectives  in  mind  such 

as  observing  the  organization  of  the  work ;  care  and  speed 
with  which  employees  work ;  care  in  selecting  and  gradino- 
raw  products ;  habits  of  cleanliness ;  pure  food  regulations 
observed;  value  of  utilizing  everything,— non-waste  of 
materials. 

2.  Collect  data  and  compare  commercially  canned  products  with 

home  canned  as  to  cost,  food  value,  quality,  appearance. 


Problem :  We  use  a  great  deal  of  jelly  in  our  home.  I  tried  to  make 
jelly  once,  but  it  would  not  "jell."  How  can  I  learn  to  make  jelly 
of  the  right  consistency? 

1.  Study  such_ points  as  the  relation  of  pectin  to  jelly  making; 

the  selection  of  fruit;  selection  and  care  of  containers;  pro- 
portions of  sugar  to  juice;  steps  in  the  process  of  jelly 
making  testing. 

2.  .Select  fruit  in  season;  select  the  glasses  or  containers  and 

take  (iie  necessary  care  of  them;  make  the  jelly. 

3.  Make  a  half-dozen  glasses  of  jelly  at  liome  of  the  same  kind 

made  in  school. 
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Problem  ■  We  have  learned  how  to  make  jelly  donig  a  1  the  work  at 
one  time.  How  can  jelly-making  be  carried  on  safely  by  divid- 
incr  the  t-rocess  hi  order  to  take  less  time  dnritig  the  busy  cannmg 
season  and  to  save  the  storage  space  of  so  many  small  glasses  ot 
jelly? 

1   Make  fruit  juice  and  store  it,  in  jars  or  bottles  for  makmg 
jelly  at  a  later  time  where  there  is  more  tmie  avadable. 

Problem:  Tomatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  We  would  like  to  can 
some  for  the  school  cafeteria  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
home-made  products.  There  is  a  large  amount  to  can  and  we 
want  to  learn  the  simplest  method  of  preservmg  them. 

1.  Can  tomatoes,  open-kettle  method. 

Problem:  Most  of  our  mothers  use  the  ^oJ^TP^^'^^/^^f '\°Va  safe 
ning  green  beans  but  some  people  say  it  is  ^^l/^^^^^^.'^]^ 
method  to  use.   Shall  we  can  our  beans  by  the  cold-pack  or  intei- 

mittent  method? 

1.  Study  and  discuss  conditions  under  which  it  is  safe  to  use  the 

cold-pack  method.  .  .  , 

^  2  Can  beans  by  cold-pack  method  or  intermittent  method  ac- 
cording  to  the  prevalent  conditions  that  control  the  choice 
of  a  safe  method. 

Problem-    Dried  corn  is  liked  in  our  home  better  than  canned  corn 
T  sZ  d  like  to  learn  how  to  dry  it  and  other  vegetables  or  frui 
by  a  simple  economical  home  method  and  how  to  store  such  dried 
foods  under  proper  conditions  to  prevent  spoilage  by  insects. 
1  Dry  corn  by  the  method  suitable  to  the  condition  encountered 
in  the  school  or  homes  as  to  type  stoves  and  fuels  used 
and  simple  devices  available;  store  the  dried  food  under 
proper  conditions. 

2.  Dry  other  vegetables  or  fruit.  ■ 

Problem-  What  can  I  do  in  order  to  gain  skill  and  experience  in 
oreserving  food  and  in  order  to  take  my  share  ot  responsibility 
hi  seeing  that  as  much  food  as  possible  is  canned  or  dried  or  pre- 
served by  other  methods  so  as  to  prevent  waste  in  our  home  and 
community. 

1  List  and  study  the  variety  of  ways  to  preserve  and  utilize  a 
surplus  of  some  specific  food  supply  that  occurs  in  our 
home;  in  our  community. 

2.  Can  or  preserve  at  home  the  products  that  are  the  output  ot 

my  "school  garden"  project. 

3.  Can  any  surplus  products  in  the  home  "school  garden  which 

another  member  of  my  family  may  be  keeping  up. 
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4.  Demonstrate  and  give  talks  on  canning  or  drying  vegetables 

and  fruit  to  "school  garden"  classes. 

5.  Organize  "canning  groups"  for  the  summer  months. 

6.  Help  calculate  the  amount,  and  help  to  "put-up"  the  fruit  and 

vegetables  needed  in  our  home  for  the  year. 

7 .  "Put-up"  fruit  and  vegetables  for  sale  at  community  or  county 

fairs. 


Food  storage 

Problem It  is  essential  to  store  food  properly  both  at  home  and  at 
school  in  order  to  avoid  vi^aste  through  spoilage.  With  the  open- 
mg  of  school,  the  school  board  has  purchased  supplies  in  quantity 
for  our  cookery  work.  How  are  we  going  to  store  them  properly 
to  prevent  spoilage? 

1.  Study  and  Hst  the  kinds  of  storage^  spaces  available  in  the 

school  suitable  for  food  supplies  including  home  canned 
goods ;  also,  make  a  list  of  the  food  supplies  to  be  stored. 

2.  Designate  the  suitable  storage  spaces,  for  the  various  types  of 

supplies. 

3.  Select   suitable   available   containers   and    devise  uniform 

schemes  of  labeling  wherever  necessary. 

4.  Store  the  staple  and  perishable  supplies  and  canned  goods 

under  the  proper  conditions  necessary  to  insure  keeping 
qualities. 

5.  Discuss  with  my  mother  the  possibility  of  my  taking  the  re- 

sponsibility, some  Saturday  morning  at  a  time  when  the 
shelves  must  be  cleaned,  of  rearranging  things  on  the 
-     shelves  and  other  spaces  used  for  storing,  and  of  carrying 
the  activity  through  to  completion. 

Problem :  Each  member  of  your  class  has  a  responsibility  in  know- 
mg  where  each  type  of  food  is  stored  and  in  seeing  that  it  is 
stored  where  it  belongs.  What  must  I  do  to  meet  my  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  this 

1.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  storage  spaces  or  a  list  that  will  help 

me  learn  the  assigned  places,  or  use  any  other  device  that 
will  help  me. 

2.  Place  supplies  away  in  proper  condition  as  a  part  of  my 

housekeeping  duties  in  cooperating  with  other  members  of 
the  class. 


roblem :  At  home  we  have  a  greater  variety  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  foods  to  store  and  for  a  longer  time  than  we  have  in  school. 
Can  I  learn  additional  safe  ways  to  store  food? 

1.  List  the  foods  we  have  in  our  home  that  we  store  in  quan- 
tity to  last  over  a  week;  that  we  store  in  quantity  to  last 
several  weeks ;  to  last  over  a  whole  season ;  to  last  at  least 
a  year. 
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2  List  methods  that  are  used  in  my  home  in  storing  a  surp  us 

supply  of  perishable  foods  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  f  u  t, 
nS  and  ?ggs  for  winter  use,  and  the  care  that  must  be 
eiven  during  the  storage  period.         .       ,  i 

3  Visit  if  possible,  homes  in  the  community  where  they  have 

special  methods  of  storing  a  fresh  food  supply  in  cellars, 
earth-storage  pits,  or  storage  houses 
4.  Assist  in  storing  and  caring  for  any  home  supply  of  food 
that  is  stored  in  my  home. 

Problem-  We  do  not  buy  any  perishable  food  m  a  ku-ge  cnougli 
Quan  ity  to  store  over  a  season,  but  my  father  says  it  is  eco- 
Tn^kal  to  do  so.  How  can  I  find  out  when  it  is  economical  and 
what  foods  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  in  large  quantity  . 

1  Study  and  list  the  factors  that  determine  when  and  what  it 

is  advantageous  to  buy  in  large  quantity. 

2  With  the  assistance  of  my  father  and  teacher  plan  to  pur- 

chase,  store,  and  take  care  of  a  supply  of  food  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  my  family  to  buy  m  large  quantity  to 
utilize  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


Food  Industries 

Sources  of  common  foods 
Problem:   In  order  for  me  to  have  an  i'Jtelligent  understandm^^ 
foods  I  should  know  where  they  come  from.   How  can  i  proceed 
to  find  out  what  the  sources  of  our  common  food  are . 

List  the  foods  in  our  home  pantry  that  are  produced  within 
our  own  farm  or  home  -  list  those  that  have  been  secured 
outside  the  farm  or  home.  ,        ,  f 

>  Bv  means  of  reference  reading,  and  study,  make  lists  ot 
the  representative  foods  in  common  use  in  our  home  and 
school ;  classify  them  according  to  market  groupings ;  list 
the  source  of  each  food.  As  new  foods  are  introduced  in 
our  course  include  them  and  their  sources  on  our  Ust. 


1. 


Local  industries 

Problem  •    We  have  some  food  industry  plants  in  our  community 
Can  we  not  through  them  learn  something  of  interest  and  value 
to  us? 

1  Visit  representative  local  food  plants  with  definite  things  }n 
■  mind  to  find  out,  such  as  the  general  ^n^PO^tance  of  the  in- 
dustry -  of  its  value  to  the  community,  to  me ;  of  the  good 
conditions  under  which  the  employees  work;  of  Jhe  poor 
conditions  under  which  they  work.  D^ter-ine  whe^^^^^^^^^^ 
makes  any  difference  in  our  community  life  as  to  whether 
the  working  conditions  in  these  industries  are  good  or  poor. 
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2.  Visit  markets,  keeping  in  mind  definite  things  to  note  such 
as,  the  organization  of  the  market;  variety  of  classes  of 
ioods  procurable;  local  food  supplies  available;  sanitary 

^      conditions ;  local  regulations  in  regard  to  markets 

0.  Study  the  methods  employed  by  "hucksters"  in  doing  busi- 

ness;  of  the  costs  and  values  of  their  food  supplies 
4.  Visit  a  well  organized  farm. 

Industrial  processes  and  their  relation  to  cost  of  food 
Problem:  We  have  found  that  while  many  foods  come  from  the 
farm  or  garden  to  the  kitchen  ready  for  use,  many  foods  need  to 
be  manufactured  into  usable  form.  We  have  also  found  that 
every  person  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  others  for  his  food 
supply  To  what  extent  is  this  true?  Of  what  value  is  it  that 
1  should  know  this? 

1.  In  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  in- 

dustrial processes  and  their  relation  to  our  food  supply  we 
need  to  read  some  of  the  reference  books  and  pamphlets 
our  teacher  has  placed  on  our  reference  table  for  our  use. 
We  wish  to  get  information  for  group  discussions  concern- 
ing such  questions  as  the  following  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested : — 

What  industries  are  represented  in  the  foods  that  make  up 
our  daily  food  supply? 

What  are  some  of  the  typical  manufacturing  processes  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  industries  that  interest  me? 

What  factors  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  food  products? 

What  industries  are  represented  in  the  type  foods  that  are 
on  our  pantry  shelves? 

Does  it  mean  anything  to  me  that  producers  should  have  a 
fair  price  for  their  products  ? 

Transportation  and  distribution 
Problem :    We  have  learned  that  transportation  has  a  decided  efifect 
upon  the  cost  of  food.    How  do  transportation  facilities  afifect 
the  food  supply  of  our  family  at  any  given  time? 

1.  Make  a  table  listing  the  names  of  the  staple  foods  and  the 

places  at  which  they  have  been  manufactured  as  indicated 
on  the  labels  of  commercially  prepared  packages,  cans,  and 
boxes  of  food  on  our  family  pantry  shelf;  list  also  the 
perishable  foods  not  produced  in  the  community  placed  in 
your  pantry  or  laboratory.  What  transportation  facilities 
are  involved  in  having  these  foods  reach  our  pantry? 

2.  List  the  name  of  any  food  supply  that  is  shipped  from  our 

community  to  another,  and  study  the  value  of  this  to  our 
community.  Of  what  importance  to  my  family  are  trans- 
portation facilities  in  getting  a  surplus  food  supply  from 
one  place  to  another  where  there  is  an  inadequate  supply? 
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Laws  for  protection 

Problem :  I  have  learned  how  dependent  upon  others  we  all  are  for 
our  food  supply  and  how  many  people  handle  the  food  in  its  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  transportation  and  distribution.  How  can 
I  learn  what  has  been  done  and  what  additional  steps  should  be 
taken  to  see  tliat  our  food  reaches  our  home  in  good  condition? 

1.  Visit  our  local  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  send  for  liter- 
ature concerning : — 

a.  The  laws  that  have  been  enacted  to  protect  my  family  in 

making  our  daily  food  supply  safe  for  our  use. 

b.  Local  regulations  in  regard  to  displaying  such  f  oods_  as 

candy,  baked  products,  and  moist  foods  to  avoid  being 
exposed  to  dust  with  its  inherent  danger.  Should  any 
additional  regulations  be  made?  If  so,  how  could  I 
help  to  bring  them  about  ? 

c.  The  types  of  inspection  of  food  supplies  such  as  inspec- 

tion of  meat,  fish,  and  milk,  that  my  local  community 
conducts.  How  does  this  inspection  touch  my  in- 
terests ?  How  has  this  protection  been  made  possible  ? 


HL  Clothing 

Selection  and  Purchase  of  Ready-made  Articles  and  Garments. 

Problem:  Our  class  has  decided  to  spend  several  weeks  in  study- 
ing clothing  problems.  What  articles  or  garments  should  go  to 
make  up  my  personal  wardrobe  ? 

1.  Organize  a  list  of  those  that  now  make  up  my  wardrobe,  in- 

dicating those  that  were  necessary  and  those  that  were  de- 
sirable but  optional. 

2.  Organize  a  list  of  the  articles  which  I  will  need  during  the 

coming  year.  In  doing  this  it  will  first  be  necessary  for 
mother  and  me  to  decide  which  of  the  articles  that  I  now 
possess  are  in  good  condition  and  which  can  be  put  in  good 
condition. 

Problem :  Some  of  these  articles  which  I  will  need  are  to  be  pur- 
chased ready-made,  some  made  to  order,  and  others  to  be  con- 
structed at  home.  It  is  to  be  my  responsibility  to  purchase  some 
of  the  smaller  articles  which  I  will  need.  How  shall  I  proceed  in 
a  business-like  manner  in  the  purchasing  of  these  articles. 

1.  Make  a  careful  study  of  clothing  budgets. 

2.  Prepare  a  personal  clothing  budget. 

3.  Prepare  a  plan  for  purchasing  articles  at  different  seasons  or 

periods  of  the  year. 

4.  List  those  which  I  feel  I  should  like  to  purchase  by  myself, 

and  those  which  I  should  Hke  to  purchase  with  the  help  of 
my  teacher  and  mother. 
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5.  Select  and  purchase  handkerchiefs,  hair  ribbons,  rubbers  or 
overshoes,  stockings,  shoes,  gloves. 


Problem :  My  youngest  brother  is  four  years  old.  He  is  in  need  of 
some  new  summer  suits  and  mother  says  that  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  help  her  purchase  the  clothing  which  he  needs.  How 
can  I  prepare  myself  and  what  must  I  know  in  order  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  her  ? 

1.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  various  materials  that  are  used 

for  making  boys'  summer  suits. 

2.  Examine  the  fashion  books  that  are  in  the  school  room  and 

those  we  have  at  home  so  that  I  will  know  what  styles  of 
suits  would  be  appropriate  for  my  brother  to  wear  for  vari- 
ous occasions. 

3.  Visit  the  local  stores  in  which  mother  and  I  shall  probably 

look  for  suits  for  Bobby;  note  in  what  part  of  the  stores 
boys'  suits  are  for  sale ;  examine  the  garments  that  are  on 
display  to  see  how  and  of  what  they  are  made. 

4.  Discuss  with  my  teacher  and  mother  the  "findings"  of  my 

trip  to  the  stores. 

5.  Accompany  mother  on  her  shopping  trip  giving  her  all  of  the 

assistance  that  I  can  in  purchasing  the  suits  for  Bobby. 


Problem:  When  I  purchased  my  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  gloves 
and  several  other  small  articles,  mother  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  selections  which  I  made  and  she  says  that  I  may  select  and 
purchase  three  suits  of  knitted  underwear  and  three  of  muslin 
underwear  which  I  need.  Several  of  my  classmates  are  going  to 
purchase  the  same  kinds  of  garments  and  our  teacher  says  we  may 
work  together  on  this  problem.  What  must  we  know  in  order  to 
make  intelligent  purchases? 

1.  Visit  the  local  stores  to  secure  the  names  of  standard  brands 

of  misses'  underwear  that  are  for  sale  in  our  community. 

2.  Examine  the  suits  of  underwear  that  are  now  in  my  wardrobe 

and  discuss  with  mother  the  good  and  bad  points  of  these 
ready-to-wear  garments. 

3.  Collect  all  of  the  information  and  gain  all  of  the  knowledge 

that  I  can  in  regard  to  the  problem  we  are  to  solve  so  that 
I  can  contribute  to  the  interesting  discussion  that  my  class- 
mates and  I  are  to  have  on  Friday  afternoon  of  this  week. 

4.  Have  mother  accompany  me  on  Saturday  when  I  make  my 

purchases. 


Problem :  There  are  three  of  us  in  the  class  that  are  in  need  of  new 
shoes.  Our  parents  are  interested  in  our  purchasing  two  pairs 
at  one  time  and  wearing  the  pairs  alternately  and  giving  them 
good  care  to  see  whether  this  will  add  to  the  length  of  period  of 
service  of  both  pairs.  What  shall  we  do  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
experiment  ? 
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1   Each  pupil  that  is  to  work  on  this  problem  purchases  two 
pairs  of  shoes  of  the  kind  and  price  that  we  usually  had. 

2.  Determine  the  length  of  time  we  have  usually  worn  a  pair  ot 

shoes  of  this  kind. 

3.  Wear  each  pair  on  alternate  days,  and  record  the  date  on 

which  we  begin  wearing  each  pair.  o-   .    •  i  , 

4  Place  shoe-trees  in  each  pair  when  they  are  taken  off  at  nigW 
■     and  leave  them  there  until  it  is  time  to  wear  the  shoes  again. 
5.  Brush  and  polish  the  shoes  regularly  and  wear  rubbers  or 

overshoes  on  stormy  days'. 
6  Keep  a  record  of  essential  points  concerning  the  wear  of  the 

shoes  and  the  length  of  their  period  of  service. 

Problem-  Later  in  the  year  several  of  us  in  the  class  will  need  to 
pu  cha'se  some  woolen  school  dresses.  We  have  decided  to  deter- 
mbe  first  what  we  would  consider  the  characteristics  of  well  made 
woolen  school  dresses.  How  shall  we  go  about  solving  this  prob- 
lem? 

1  Examine  the  woolen  dresses  we  now  have,  observe  the  way 
■     they  are  constructed,  the  parts  that  are  worn  and  repaired, 

the  kinds  and  qualities  of  materials  used,  the  design  and 
color,  and  other  important  points. 

2  Discuss  this  problem  with  my  mother  and  other  people  whom 

I  feel  may  be  able  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to 

our  study.  i  i 

3.  Distribute  the  reading  materials  our  teacher  has  pla<:ed  ^ 

our  disposal  so  that  each  of  us  will  read  dififerent  ait  cles 
-      and  collect  from  all  possible  sources  all  of  the  data  that  we 

4.  Examine  the  ready-made  garments  that  several  of  the  stores 

of  our  community  liave  kindly  loaned  to  our  teacher  for 

our  study.  •   •       r  n 

5.  Write  out  what  to  us  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  well 

made  woolen  school  dresses. 

6.  Have  a  group  discussion  of  this  problem. 

Problem:  Now  that  we  know  the  characteristics  of  well  made 
school  dresses,  how  shall  we  intelligently  purchase  the  school 
dresses  which  we  need? 

1.  Visit  the  local  stores  in  which  we  saw  the  dresses  which  we 

liked.  ,       ,  ,  , 

2.  Examine  the  dresses  carefully  to  see  that  they  are  what  we 

would  consider  well  made. 
3   Select  those  which  I  desire  to  consider  for  myself,  and  tiy 

them  on  to  see  whether  they  are  becoming  to  me  in  line, 

design,  color,  etc.  . 
4.  Select  and  purchase  the  one  or  ones  that  I  feel  are  suitable 

to  me. 
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B. 


Care,  Repair,  Renovation  and  Remodeling  of  Articles  and  Garments. 

Care  and  repair 

Problem :    How  can  I  lengthen  the  period  of  usefulness  of  articles 
and  garments  that  are  worn  by  myself  daily? 

1.  Organize  a  plan  which  I  can  carry  out  in  establishing  the 
habit  of  systematically  airing,  brushing  and  putting  away 
those  articles  which  I  wear  daily  and  which  need  such  care 
of  pohshmg  my  shoes  when  they  need  it  and  caring  for 
hem  properly  when  not  in  use;  of  keeping  all  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  other  fastenings  carefully  sewed  on 

Z.  Uarn  four  pairs  of  stockings,  two  for  myself,  one  for  the 
baby,  and  one  for  grandmother. 

3.  Patch  two  kitchen  aprons;  two  muslin  undergarments:  two 

childrens'  dresses. 

4.  Sew  up  rips  in  several  of  my  personal  belongings;  in  father's 

suit  coat ;  in  mother's  dress. 

5.  Plan  for  assuming  a  definite  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the 

household  in  repairing  articles,  and  organize  my  plan  so 
that  my  field  of  activity  will  be  varied.  y  F  "  i>u 

Laundering 

Problem :   We  live  very  close  to  a  large  pipe  bending  works  When 
I  play  around  the  yard  after  school  my  clothes  become  very  soiled 
How  can  I  help  m  laundering  my  clothing  ? 

1.  I  will  first  help  mother  in  putting  the  clothing  to  soak;  in  pre- 

paring the  bluing  water;  in  rinsing  various  pieces;  in  sort- 
ing the  clothing  for  starching;  in  sprinkling  the  clothing 
preparatory  to  ironing;  and  in  ironing  some  of  the  more 
simple  articles. 

2.  Make  a  study  of  various  kinds,  uses,  and  the  effects  of  soaps 

soap  powders,  bluings,  and  starches.  ^ 
6.  Prepare  the  soap  solution  for  putting  the  clothing  to  soak 

4.  Make  the  starch. 

5.  Put  a  new  cover  on  the  ironing  board. 

6.  Set  the  color  in  two  new  gingham  dresses 

7.  Launder  several  pieces  of  underwear,  and  two  of  my  aprons 

or  house  dresses.  ^  ^pi^jns 

8.  Launder  a  knitted  woolen  garment. 

^'trlZd  I^Zt  '  O  '''^''l^^         ^'^^  ^'"^^        h^^^  baby  broth- 
ers and  sisteis.    Our  mothers  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  kun 
dermg  clothing  for  the  baby.   What  can  we  do  in  ord  ^^to  assume 
a  share  of  this  work  and  thereby  relieve  her?  assume 

L  Study  the  various  methods  and  materials  used  in  laundering 

cotton  and  woolen  materials. 
2.  Launder  in  school  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  baby's  clothing 

that  require  careful  handling.  ^  ^ 
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■  ^  Organize  a  working  plan,  and  assume  the  responsibility  of 

regXly  kundering  a  definite  portion  of  baby's  clothing  for 
the  next  month. 

Removal  of  spots  and  stains 
Problem-    During  the  serving  of  the  school  lunch  the  other  day,  a 
cup  of'hot  S.o?olate  was  accidentally  spilled  on  one  of  my  c  a  - 
ge's gingham  dresses.   By  acting  qmckly  "^y^^^^^^^J/^^  o  e' 
mates  were  able  to  entirely  remove  the  stam    How  can  I  be  pre 

■  pared  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  this  one . 

1    Send  to  the  United  States  Government,  Department  of  Agri- 
'   ultl  for  Farmer's  Bulletin  No^  861,  7he  Removal  o^ 

Stains  from  Clothing  and  Other  Textiles,        H  B  Lonj 
2.  List  the  kinds  of  spots  and  stams  which  at  different  times 

have  been  made  on  my  clothing. 
3  List  the  kinds  of  materials  on  which  these  spots  were  made. 
4".  Make  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  reagents  used  for  removing 

5  Remove''"r'!)mTarious  articles  of  clothing,  ink  spots,  grass 
stains,  rust  spots,  fresh  paint  and  other  stains. 

Dry  cleaning 

Problem  •  We  live  in  a  small  town  where  there  is  no  dry  cleaning 
estab'shi^ent.  How  can  we  learn  to  effectively  dry  clean  articles 
and  garments  in  the  home  ? 

1   Study  the  various  kinds  of  cleansing  reagents  that  are  used 
.    ■      in  dry  cleaning  different  articles  and  garments. 
■  2.  Study  the  various  methods  that  can  be  employed  m  dry 

cleaning.  .  i  • 

3.  Organize  a  plan  for  dry  cleaning  several  Pieces. 

4.  Assemble  the  materials  needed  and  dry  clean  the  articles 

selected  for  cleaning. 

Storage 

Problem-    I  desire  to  assume  the  resix^nsibility  of  storing  for  the 
smnmer  the  woolen  clothing  and  furs  belonging  to  our  family 
Wharmust  I  do  to  learn  how  to  do  this  and  be  assured  of  good 
results  ? 

1  List  the  articles  and  garments  to  be  stored. 

2  Lis  the  types  of  containers  such  as  bags,  boxes,  cupboards 

■  etc    that  can  be  used  for  summer  storage;  hst  those  that 
are'now  or  could  be  made  available  in  our  house. 

3  Study  the  various  methods  that  can  be  employed  in  storing 

articles  and  garments  during  the  summer. 

4  List  he  varioul  materials  such  as  moth  balls,  tobacco  leaves, 

cedar  shavings,  etc.,  that  may  be  used  and  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  using  each  type.  Ascertain  which  types  are 
procurable  in  our  community. 
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5.  Organize  a  working  plan  for  myself  and  store  the  articles 
and  garments  that  are  in  our  house  and  that  need  to  be 
Protected  from  dust  and  pests  during  the  summer  season  ' 

Remodeling 

1.  Discuss  this  problem  with  my  grandmother  and  with  others 

whom  I  feel  may  have  some  contributions  to  m™ 

2.  Carefully  read  and  study  the  books  and  pampWe?  a,^  ma^ra 

zmes  wh,ch  contain  discussions  bearing  on  this  problem  and 
which  my  teacher  has  placed  at  my  disposal.    ^  '""^ 
>5.  -t^md  other  source  material 

^'  °'tfe1hir?s^' This  w^?^"1  "^-^      ^"  - 

tne  snirts     Ihis  will  include  cutting  ofif  the  buttons  anrl 

carefully  npping  ofif  the  collar  bands  for  use  on  otter  hir?s 
It  will  also  include  the  list  of  aprons,  children's  dresses 
suits  and  other  articles  and  garments  ^hich  can  be  made 
from  the  materials  in  the  shirts. 

Problem:    My  Aunt  Martha  has  sent  mother  several  of  her  oartlv 

attractive  garment  for  school  wear?  =>t;rviceaDie  and 

1.  Carefully  rip  the  garment  apart,  since  my  aunt  is  very  much 
larger  than    am,  and  none  of  the  various  parts  of  the  lar 
ment  could  be  used  just  as  they  are 

Z.  Qean  and  press  all  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  used. 

3.  W  th  reference  to  the  number,  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces 

of  ma  erials  available,  select  a  pattern  that  can  be  eco 
ncmncally  used  m  making  a  dress  that  will  be  becomingTo 

4.  Cut  out  and  construct  the  dress.  .■ 

""-A^l^^sZlt^Z^"'  °f  ^'"'"'"'^        Construction  of 

Selecting  designs 

Problem :  Now  that  we  have  learned  how  to  select  and  purchase 
some  of  our  ready  made  garments,  and  to  remodel  and  keep  in 
good  repair  some  of  the  clothing  which  we  have,  we  have  decided 
that  we  should  like  to  learn  to  construct  from  new  materials  some 
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1  •  1.       nppfl     In  besinning  this  new  phase  of 

the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

P„Mem:    I.  constructing  onr  "^J^-  "J^tS^^^o^^e^Td 
about  choosing  designs  with  /°        ^cho^^^^^     a  design 

-?g:Se^n?;L"5t„\T™.to?,r.s^s:^ 

1  Collect  from  all  possible  sources,  data  on  the  characteristics 
various  dresses. 

Problem:    In  discussing  some  d-^f„\f  ^/irmarbtbecoming 

another.  Vhat  are  the 

reasons  for  this?  . 

-      .       1^:^%:^  i  «n     -mine"  why  fhey  are  beconi- 

^  3  o;"fnizV'"le  important  reasons  why  a  garment  is 
,  bec^^Ting  or  unbecoming  to  various  individuals. 


Construction  of  clothing 

Problem : 


■oblem  ■  We  have  all  decided  that  the  f'''\f''''^:"'^^^^'J^''S;^^ 
in  chss  will  be  a  house  d;es_s  patterned  after  ^ 

one  of  us?  ,  <  • 

1  Make  a  study  of  the  structural  lines  of  the  design  and  their 
relation  to  the  contour  of  my  figure. 
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— =°      '°  "  «a  -y  individual 

'^Ta™,'.'"  °'  "''"'^''^  "-^-'y  ior  malcing  .he 

5.  Select  and  purchase  the  materials 

*,oin  to  set  up  a  score  card  tomorrow  durine  the  pIaq^  rZrtr.A 
which  we  can  use  in  scoring  our  work  dresses    Wn„  ? 

°rus:i*„'pui.pse\"°"  ^"-^  ""'^  '       '^^^  <°  for 

MXs  t'eth  oTfte'S^'f  ^«  n«dy 

idi  lines,    in  each  ot  these  famihes  there  s  a  tinv  hahv     A  i^^  i 

CIVIC  assoc  ation  has  furnished  the  materiSs  and'^ufdass  ^  o^^^^^ 
0  'earbab?  WH  7^       '"^  ^  ^^'"P^^        inexpensfve  ifjett? 

a  avette>    H^w^  5  'f^' °^  ^^^"'d  be  included  in 

a  Jayette  /    How  and  of  what  materials  is  each  garment  tn 

iTylttes?''^"        '  -  ^he  mfkb^of  theS 

1.  Secure  all  of  the  information  possible  as  to  the  number  and 

type  of  articles  that  may  be  included  in  simple  kyettes 

2.  Examine  the  various  types  of  articles  and  garments  that  our 

X?'m.r''/''"''        '''''  ^°  that  we  mfy  ea  n 

each  is  made  '"'^'"^ 

■  ""^rr  ttcis!"'' '''' ^'^^ 

4.  Decide  on  what  I  should  like  to  do  in  making  these  layettes 

and  after  discussing  the  matter  with  my  tefcher  and  othe; 
members  of  my  group,  make  a  definite  decision  of  wE 
my  contribution  is  to  be. 

5.  Organize  a  working  plan,  and  complete  my  part  of  the  work 

as  quickly  and  as  well  as  possible. 

Problem :  When  we  were  all  making  the  same  kind  of  a  garment 
(our  work  dress)  we  discovered  that  some  of  us  were  aWe  to 
comp  ete  the  constructive  processes  in  a  very  short  t[me  whi  e 
others  of  us  worked  very  slowly.  We  also  discovered  that  rome 
of  us  were  able  to  do  a  much  better  quality  of  work  than  others 
There  was  such  a  great  variation  in  the  quality  and  quanSy  of 
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woA  that  we  d.<l  '""rd^o'f  ot't'thodro7w"rS  ttf^t 
KaUoTs' ho;1ve''='4  ""p-^ou^  s-datds  of  accc- 
plishments  when  constructing  garments  i 
1   Select  a  type  garment  which  each  of  us  can  construct  and  in 

SSSal  and7ame  siz?d  pattern  and  thus  work  under  s,m- 

3  Make  a  score  card  which  each  of  us  can  use  in  scoring  each 

4  Co=:l:e%=  rnd':dnnrn,  stud,  n.  methods 

5  Aid  ilfclTss  di^ats^on  ,ood  technique  in  c-tructing 

raiments  and  compare  time  cards  and  score  cards. 
6.  Dfa"usions  tha?  will  aid  in  the  developmg  of  good  tech- 


s°hai  t^^^^S^^^^^^ 
everyday  wear  ?  •  ,  r 

1  Organize  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  of  the  various  kmds  of 

materials  which  we  could  use  in  makmg  our  dresses. 

2  Inrrrmyselfastothekindsofweave,^fi^^^^^ 

prke  and  other  characteristics  of  each  mate  lal. 

^aTdering  fadtag   n^^^  shrinking  qualities,  and  other  dts- 
and  my  mother. 

-::;s:aco^p^SsoToTi^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  cost  of  similar  "ready-made"  ones? 
1  Make  a  time  card  on  which  we  can  record  the  actual  amount 

""^f  time  it  takes  each  of  us  to  make  our  dresses 
2.  Keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  all  materials 

3  Seffprice  on  the  value  of  my  time  and  labor,  and  compute 
the  total  cost  of  the  dress  when  it  is  made. 
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Secure  prices  on  similar  ready  made  dresses,  and  secure  all 
of  the  information  and  data  that  I  can  that  will  help  me 
in  forming  my  opinions. 

Make  my  comparisons,  contribute  to  the  class  discussion  of 
this  problem,  and  draw  conclusions. 


Clothing  and  Textile  Industries. 

Problem:  The  short  discussion  which  we  had  to-day  relative  to 
textile  and  clothing  industries  made  us  realize  that  practically  all 
of  the  articles  of  clothing  that  we  wear  are  made  in  some  part 
of  our  state  or  country.  In  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
clothing  problems  we  have  decided  we  should  like  to  know  where 
some  of  our  clothing  comes  from.    How  can  we  do  this? 

1.  Make  a  list  of  various  kinds  of  articles  and  garments  that 

we  wear. 

2.  Collect  from  all  possible  sources  all  of  the  information  we 

can  as  to  where  these  articles  of  clothing  come  "from.   .  - 

Problem :  The  other  day  several  of  us  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  a  textile  mill  on  the  outskirts  of  our  community  that 
manufactures  wash  silk  materials.  Our  class  is  very  anxious  to 
visit  the  mill  and  see  how  the  materials  are  made.  How  can  I 
prepare  myself  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  my  trip  through  the 
mill  ?  -lb 

1.  Read  as  many  of  the  course  materials  as  I  can  and  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  source  and  production  of  silk  fibre;  how 
the  fibre  is  prepared  for  market ;  how  the  fibre  is  spun  and 
woven  into  materials ;  and  how  the  materials  are  marketed. 
Talk  with  those  whom  I  feel  can  contribute  valuable  help  and 
information  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  this  problem 

3.  Organize,  with  the  class  group  and  our  teacher,  a  detailed 

plan  for  visiting  the  mill  and  decide  what  we  expect  to  gain 
from  our  visit  through  the  plant. 

Problem  :  In  our  trip  through  the  silk  mill  we  learned  that  there 
are  a  great  many  silk  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  many  are 
located  in  the  section  of  the  state  in  which  I  live.  Where  are 
these  silk  mills  located  and  what  are  the  conditions  in  this  section 
of  the  state  that  have  contributed  to  the  establishing  of  so  manv 
silk  mills? 
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Organize  a  list  of  the  communities  in  this  county  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties  in  which  silk  mills  are  located;  and  the 
kinds  of  materials  each  manufactures. 

Through  my  reading  and  my  discussion  with  people,  list  the 
important  factors  and  influence  that  have  tended  to  make 
this  section  a  silk  manufacturing  center  in  the  state. 
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Problem-  There  are  many  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  silk 
mills  in  Pennsylvania.  What  are  the  laws  govermng  thetr  work- 
ing  conditions? 
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Ort^anize  a  list  of  all  of  the  various  state  and  local  agencies 
that  wot'ld  have  information  and  printed  material  available 
to  this  question,  . 
Organize  a  plan  for  securing  all  of  the  help  and  mformation 

t^DSsible  in  satisfactorily  answermg  this  question. 
Gain  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern The  working  conditions  of  women  and  girls  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


PROJECTS 

The  home  project  is  now  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  school 
program  in  hom  economics.  It  is  the  best  means  of  determining  how 
Sass  -r^uction  is  actually  functioning  in  the  life  of  the  P;;P'^-^^^^^^^ 
veals  the  shortcomings  of  courses  of  study  planned  for  the  most  pa  t 
^r  instruction  in  the  classroom.  Contact  with  the  ^o-e  -aWes 
teacher  and  pupil  to  plan  for  the  actual  needs  of  pupils  and  affords  the 
opportunU^^  for  parents  to  reahze  what  the  school  is  doing  for  their 

children  in  this  field  of  education.  ^  ,  ,      ,  ^  ,.nrno.eful  act 

The  Project  Defined.    A  project  is  a  whole-hearted  purposeful  act 
carrtd  to  compleL  in  a  social  setting.    A  home  project  in  horn 
e   n  mic^  indicates  a  piece  of  work-a  job-which  is  chosen  by  a  pupi 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  home  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  skill  and  man 
ageriarabihty.   The  projects  are  planned  to  correlate  class  instruction  m 
the  various  phases  of  home  economics. 

HoTprltice  and  Hon.  Projects.   Home  practice  is  a  necessary 
part  of  home  projects,  but  is  of  shorter  duration  than  home  projects. 
Sle  projects  must  have  management  included.    For  example  home 
pract  ce  would  be  designated  by  such  activity  as  "Making  Beds  and 
tl  e General  Care  of  Bed  Linen,  Covers  and  Mattresses   to  enable  the 
I  ris  to  care  for  their  own  bed  rooms  each  morning  before  they  come 
r:tcll.  A  home  project  would  enable  a  high  school  gir   w  -  ha^  n.ar^^^ 
home  duties  to  perform  this  work  for  the  members  ^^^^^^^^ 
each  morning  as  one  phase  of  her  home  responsibility    She  might  make 
fme  and  molon  studies  of  the  various  operations  performed  m  carrying 
out  this  project  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  time  or  energy  and  so 
that  she  may  skillfully  and  quickly  perform  this  work  in  the  time  al- 
lotted for  this  type  of  activity  in  her  daily  working  schedule. 

The  ?orm  oudine  on  Hon,e  Projects  in  Vocational  Hon.  Econonucs 
Classes  has  been  arranged  to  give  assistance  to  teachers  of  home  econom- 
ics in  organizing  and  conducting  home  projects. 
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HOME  PROJECTS 
IN 

VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSES 

I.    Home  Projects  Required  of  All  Vocational  Home 

Economics  Pupils 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1927-28,  Home  Projects  have  been  a 
required  part  of  the  work  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  vocational  Home 
Economics  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Vocational  Schools  This  re- 
quirement has  been  set  up  in  Pennsylvania's  State  Plan  for  the  next  five- 
year  period  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Educational  Council  Forms 
will  be  furnished  to  each  teacher  for  making  an  annual  reix)rt  of  her 
project  work  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

n.    Method  of  Procedure  in  Organizing  Home  Projects    •  • 

Note:  Each  teacher  should  procure  and  study  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  bulletins:  (1)  Bulletin  No.  71,  THE  HOME  PROTECT 
ITS  USE  IN  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION,  revised  edition,  De- 
cember, 1926,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  (2)  TEACH- 
ING HOME  ECONOMICS  BY  MEANS  OF  HOME  PROJECTS 
Jessie  W.  Harris.  Bulletin  No.  71  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
cents  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Harris'  bulletin  can  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Austin,  Texas. 
The  cost  of  this  bulletin  is  twenty  cents. 

A.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  mothers  of  the  girls  by  one  or  more 

of  the  following  means  : 

1.  Personal  letter.  7 

2.  Informal  teas.  ' 

3.  Parent-Teacher  Association  Meetings. 

4.  Social  calls. 

(Suggestions  on  pages  66  and  67  of  Project  Bulletin.) 

B.  Plan  project  work  with  pupils. 

1.  Projects  should  be  correlated  with  classroom  instruction. 

2.  Projects  should  not  be  too  difficult.    They  should,  however,  be 
such  as  to  promote  growth  and  challenge  the  pupils'  best  efforts. 
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3  The  length  of  the  project  must  vary  with  the  age  and  the  abihty 

of  the  pupil  The  suggested  minimum  amount  of  time  for  one 
project  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours. 
Note-  A  maximum  of  one-fifth  of  the  vocational  half-day 
may  be  used  for  project  work  in  the  home.  This  time  may 
be  distributed  or  cumulative. 
(Suggestions  for  use  of  class  time  on  page  41  of  Project  Bul- 
letin.) 

4  Credit  for  Home  Projects.    Since  home  projects  are  a  reciuired 

part  of  the  vocational  program,  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  home  project  work,  plus  the  class-room  work,  will  make 
up  the  final  mark  for  each  pupil. 

5  Evaluation  of  the  Home  Project.    Each  teacher  shall  develop 

a  plan  for  estimating  the  value  of  home  project  work  m  her 
own  classes.  Pages  42  and  43  of  the  Project  Bulletin  con- 
tain suggestive  questions  which  should  aid  her  in  formulating 
her  plan  and  in  checking  the  individual  pupils. 


HI.    Forms  for  Reporting  Projects 

Each  teacher  will  need  to  keep  a  record  of  all  projects.  Suggestions 
for  report  forms  for  pupils  and  teachers  are  given  in  the  appendix  ot 
the  Home  Project  Bulletin.  The  Home  Project  Record  Book  for  Super- 
vised Home  Practice  Work  in  Home  Economics,  compiled  by  Miss 
Jessie  Harris  of  Texas,  contains  valuable  suggestions.  This  may  be 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  by  writing  to  the  E.  L.  Steck 
Company,  Austin,  Texas.  The  following  forms  for  pupiL  and  teacher 
are  suggestive : 

Pupils  Project  Report  Form 

1.  Name  of  project. 

Name  of  pupil. 

Name  of  school. 

Date  project  was  begun. 

Date  project  was  completed. 

2.  My  reasons  for  choosing  the  project. 

3.  My  plan  of  work. 

4.  Results  of  my  project. 

5.  Books  and  pamphlets  which  were  most  heli){ul.  ^ 

6.  Time  used  for  this  project 

(1)  In  school.  '  ■ 

(2)  At  home.  , 

7.  Mother's  comments.  .  , 
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IV.    Teacher's  Record  of  Visits  and  Conferences 

1.  Name  of  pupil. 

2.  Name  of  project. 

3.  Date  of  visit  Progress  of  pupil.. 

Suggestions  made  


year  927  2^  V  ^''^^"'^  "^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^^^^"^  ^"  ^he  school 

LrL  .  .  P^'^J''^*'  ^'■"^^      P"P^'^      the  homes  in 

Aaned  types  of  urban  and  rural  communities  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 


List  of  Type  Home  Projects 
Conducted  in  All-Day  Secondary  Schools 
1927-1928 

Planning  and  Serving  Break- 
fasts  30  hours 

Keeping  House   30  " 

Outfit  for  Child   40  " 


Personal  Laundry   31 

Care  of  Bedroom  30 

Family  Laundry   30 

Preparing  and  Serving  Sup- 
pers  30 

Decorating  Bedroom   30 

Weekly  Care  of  Bedroom  . .  .40 
Making  Summer  Underwear 

and  Dresses   62 

Sewing  for  the  Family   20 

Housecleaning   3O 

Renovating  Clothes   30 

Family  Baking   29 

The  Care  of  Children   30 

Serving  Dinners   30 

Preparing  Dinners,  including 
Marketing  during  Christ- 
mas Week   33 

A  Complete  Clothing  Outfit.. 27 
Making    Curtains   and  Bed- 
spread for  Bedroom   30 


Making  Boy's   Romper  Suit 

and  Child's  Dress  30  hours 

Making    Child's    Dress  and 

Cleaning  House   20  " 

Family  Ironing  20  " 

Making  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Clothes   42  " 

Packing  Lunches  for  Men  of 

the  Family   31  " 

Packing  Lunches  for  School 

Children   35  " 

Studying  and  Improving  the 
Malnutrition  of  a  Child  in 

the  Family   50  " 

A  Study  of  Cotton  Materials 
Suitable  for  Underwear- 
Washing,  Shrinking,  Fad- 
ing Qualities   60  " 

Planning  Clothing  Budgets 
for  Members  of  the  Fam- 
ily  25  " 

Graduation  Outfit  24  " 

Keeping  of  Household  Ac- 
counts 20  " 

Remodeling  Dining  Room  ...68  " 
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MEASURING  INSTRUCTION 

In  measuring-  the  quality  of  instruction  in  Itonrc  ecououncs  one  nutst 
,„  ;      or  0.  .self  what  the  pupils  are  doing,  what  hab.ts  they  are 
"min.    One  must  ask,  is  the  thing  they  are  doing  of  worth  to  thetn, 
s  it  properly  motivated?    Do  they  themselves  feel  a  real  purpose  ,n 
L  work?   Are  they  provided  with  opportunities  they  shottld  have  for 
veiling  values,  for  exercis.ng  judgment?    Are  the  pup.ls  g.ven  op- 
I  tunitL  to  develop  initiative?    Is  mitiative  in  the  pup.ls  be.ng  used 
:  ™  "u  a  d?    Are'  they  learning  to  organise  their  K.eas  and  methods 
0   w-o  k"  Have  they  opportun.ties  to  suggest,  plan,  and  organ.ze  e  ass- 
om  activities?   Are  they  applying  their  instructron  .n  datly  hv n  g  A 
teacher  should  show  such  skill  in  the  organ.zat.on  of  her  trrater.a  for 
class-room  discussions,  that  it  will  be  an  example  to  her  class  nr  orderh- 

"ActdTg'to  Doctor  Bonser  the  test  of  the  educational  .-alues  of 
,n,tuctiou  should  be:  Has  it  promoted  health  in  the  md.v.dual  and 
famUy?  Has  .t  enabled  the  pupil  to  do  h,s  work  better?  Has  ,.  g.ven 
,n  insight  and  attitude  toward  effective  participation  as  a  ett.zen  m  co- 
;« ration  in  the  regulative  activities  of  the  community?  Does  ,t  pro- 
le a  means  for  The  wholesome  use  of  leisure  t.me-contr.but.ng  to 
the  soendin?  of  free  time  more  profitably  ? 

If 'home  economics  is  providing  these  opportunities  and  activiti  s, 
then  worthy  aims  are  being  realized,  individual  resources  are  being  de- 
e Wd  and  girls  are  learning  to  take  care  of  immediate  needs  and  inter- 
e  s  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  pass  on  mto  adult  life  the  gap  between 
school  method  and  everyday  living  will  have  been  bridged  to  some  ap- 
preciable extent.    If  a  class  is  being  given  a  short  unit  course  in  invalid 
cookery  and  a  tray  is  prepared  for  someone  who  really  neech  it,-a  sick 
child  or  man  or  woman,  instantly  the  motive  is  awakened  and  the  project 
makes  an  appeal  that  induces  the  finest  kind  of  interest  and  eiiort.  HoiTie 
economics  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  weighing  of  values    A  girl 
may  be  helped  to  judge  of  values  in  budgeting  her  allowance  o  twenty- 
five  cents  per  week  in  such  a  way,  that  it  will  carry  over  in  helping  her, 
as  she  grows  older,  in  the  budgeting  of  her  time  and  money,  in  helping 
her  to  judge  of  values  in  selecting  quality  rather  than  quantity,  in  pur- 
chasing ready  made  products  or  making  them,  and  in  purchasing  ready- 
to-wear  garments  or  making  them  by  machine  or  by  hand. 

Objective  tests  are  helps  in  diagnosing  pupil  attainment  and  their  use 
i.  to  be  encouraged  because  they  help  in  educational  measurement  in 
the  field  of  home  economics  education.  A  list  of  these  tests  is  included 
in  Bulletin  No.  9C— Bibliographv  in  Home  Econonncs. 
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FOREWORD 


It  has  been  found  desirable  to  revise  Bulletin  No.  9,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  In  the  revision,  the  material  in  the  bulletin  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts  and  published  as  follows:  (1)  Bibli- 
ography, (2)  Bulletin  No.  9A— Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Organization  and  Administration,  (3)  Bulletin  No.  9B— Home  Eco- 
nomics in  Secondary  Schools,  Courses  of  Study. 

The  original  Bulletin  No.  9,  of  which  this  is  a  revision  was  intended 
to  be  of  service  to  school  administrators  and  supervisors  and  teachers 
of  home  economics  in  the  secondary  schools.    It  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  L.  H.  Dennis,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  by  the 
following:  Miss  Helen  J.  Dodge,  Chairman,  in  charge  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Division;  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Green,  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics;  Miss  Lu  M.  Hartman,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics ;  Miss  Edith  P.  Chace,  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
■  ment.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Miss  Ada  Z.  Fish,  Head  of 
the  Art  and  Home  Economics  Department,  the  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Irene  McDermott,  Director  of  Household 
Economy,  Pittsburgh;  and  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  County  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  bulletin  here  presented.  Bulletin  No.  9C,  Home  Economics  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Bibliography,  has  been  revised  by  Mrs.  Anna  G. 
Green,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  in  charge  of  Home 
Economics,  and  Mrs.  Edith  D.  Davison,  State  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  home  economics  supervisors 
and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  text  and  reference  books  for  the  use 
of  home  economics  classes,  and  in  the  choice  of  reading  material  for 
professional  improvement. 

John  A.  H.  Keith, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.    EDUCATIONAL  METHOD 
A.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Bowman :  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Teaching,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press  1925. 

Brown  &  Haley:  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics,  New  York,  Houghton,  1928. 
Spohr,  Marshall,  Cooley,  Winchell :  Teaching  Home  Economics,  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1919. 

Denver  Public  Schools:  Course  of  Study,  Monograph  No.  12,  Home  Economics, 

Denver,  Colorado.  ,  c    •      u-  i 

Dyer:  The  Placement  of  Home  Economics  Content  in  Junior  and  Senior  Higli 

Schools,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1927. 
Hanna:    Home  Economics  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Boston, 

Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1922. 
Hess:    Planning  for  the  Course  of  Study,  State  Board  Vocational  Education, 

Springfield,  111. 

Richardson :  Report  of  Conference  of  State  Supervisors  and  Members  of  Teacher 
Training  Staffs,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  1922. 

Snedden :  Home  Economics  Education  Studies  of  Vocational  and  General  Courses, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

B.  GENERAL 

Bevier:  Home  Economics  in  Education,  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1924. 

Binder:  Major  Social  Problems,  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1920. 

Bobbitt:  The  Curriculum,  New  York,  Houghton,  1918. 

Bonser:  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1920. 

Briggs-  The  Junior  High  School,  New  York,  Houghton,  1920. 

Colvin:  An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Dyer:  A  Contribution  to  Education,  New  York,  Columbia  Univ.,  1928. 

Freeman:  How  Children  Learn,  Boston,  Houghton,  1917. 

Groves:  Social  Problems  and  Education,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green. 

Hall-Quest:  Supervised  Study,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1916. 

Holbrook  and  McGregor :  Our  Junior  High  School,  New  York,  Allyn  &  Bacon, 

1928.  , 
Ingliss:  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  New  York,  Houghton,  1918. 
Kilpatrick  :    The  Project  Method,  New  York,  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  University, 

Kinyon  and  Hopkins:  Home  Economics  Research  Monographs,  Denver  Public 

Schools,  1925.  „ 
Kinyon  and  Hopkins:  Junior  Home  Problems,  New  York,  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1928. 
Marot :  Creative  Impulse  in  Industry,  New  York,  Dutton  &  Co.,  1918. 
McMurry:    Elementary  School  Standards,  Yonkers,  World  Book  Co.,  1913. 
McMurry:  How  to  Study,  New  York,  Houghton,  1909. 

Nutt :    Supervision  of  Instruction,  New  York,  Houghton,  1920.  • 
Robbins :  The  Socialized  Recitation,  New  York,  Allyn,  1920. 
Smith :  The  Three  Gifts  of  Life,  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1920. 
Spencer :  Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture,  Phila.,  Lippincott. 
Stevenson:  The  Project  Method  of  Teaching,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1921. 
Stockton  :  Project  Work  in  Education,  New  York,  Houghton,  1920. 
Strayer  &  Norsworthy :  How  to  Teach,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 
Tracey:  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1922. 
Tolman-  Positions  of  Responsibility  in  Department  Stores  and  Other  Retail  Selling 
Organizations  (Pamphlet),  New  York,  Bureau  of  Voc.  Information,  1921. 
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C.  THE  PROJECT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Adams :    Home  Projects,  Journal  Home  Ec,  August  1918. 

Charters:    The  Project  in  Home  Economics  Teaching,  Journal  Home  Ec,  March 
1918. 

Fisher :    The  Home  Project :    Its  Use  in  Home  Making,  Washington,  D.  C,  Board 

for  Voc.  Ed.  Bui.  No.  71.,  Home  Ec,  Series  No.  6,  Revised,  1926. 
Harris:  Teaching  Home  Economics  by  Means  of  Home  Projects,  Austin,  Texas, 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  1926. 
Loomis  :    Home  Work  as  a  Portion  of  Home  Economics  Courses,  Lincoln,  Neb., 

State  Board  of  Voc.  Education. 
Snedden:  Project  Method  of  Teaching  Home  Making,  Educational  Administration 

and  Supervision,  Vol.  5  :94-96,  New  York,  Teachers  College. 
Snedden :   Vocational   Home   Making  Education,   Illustrative   Projects,  Columbia 

University,  1921. 

Snedden :  What's  Wrong  with  American  Education,  Columbia  University,  1927. 

II.    HOME  ECONOMICS  SUBJECT  MATTER 

A.    THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 

1.  Family  Life 

Anonymous  Autobiography :    The  Log  Cabin  Lady,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1927. 

Devine :  The  Family  and  Social  Work,  New  York,  The  Assoc.  Press,  1912. 
Earle:  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  New  edition.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1913. 
Elwood :    Sociology  and  Modern  Social,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1913. 
Gibson :  On  Being  a  Girl,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1927. 

Gilbreth:  The  Home  Maker  and  Her  Job,  New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1927. 
Goodsell :  Education  of  Women,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1923. 
Grove :  Social  Proljlems  of  the  Family,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1927. 
Groves,  Ernest  C.  and  Gladys  H. :    Leisure  in  the  Family,  Child  Study,  February 
1928. 

Groves,  Ernest  C.  and  Gladys  H. :  Parenthood  Training,  Child  Welfare,  May  1928. 
Handy:  The  Science  of  Culture  (4  volumes).  Nelson,  Doubleday,  Inc.,  1924. 
King:  Education  for  Social  Efficiency,  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1915. 
*Kinne  and  Cooley :   The  Home  and  the  Family  Usage,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917. 
MacDonald :    Homemaking — A  Profession  for  Men  and  Women,  Boston,  Jones 
Co.,  1927. 

Roberts :    Cyclopedia  of  Social  Usage,  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1915. 

Spencer :  The  Family  and  Its  Members,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 

Starrett:  The  Charm  of  a  Well  Mannered  Home,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 

Starrett :  The  Charm  of  Fine  Manners,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1920. 

Tarbell :  Ways  of  Women,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1915. 

2.  Homemaking,  Its  Management 

Abel:    Successful  Family  Life  on  the  Moderate  Income  (Family  life  series),  Phila., 
Lippincott,  1921. 

Atwood:  How  to  Get  Ahead,  Indianapolis,  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  1917. 
Balderston  :  Housewifery,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1919. 
Ball  &  West:  Household  Arithmetic,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1920. 
*Calvert :  First  Course  in  Home  Making,  Atlanta,  Smith  Co.,  1924. 

  ^ . 

*SuitabIe  for  7th  and  8th  grades  or  Junior  High  Schools.  ■   .  " 


Cornell  Bulletins:  1.  Making  a  Budget.  2.  What  to  Spend  for.  3.  Saving  Strength 
in  the  Household.  4.  Firekss  and  Pressure  Cookers.  5.  How  to  Make  an  Ice- 
less  Refrigerator.  6.  Household  Insects  and  Methods  of  Control.  Ithaca,  N.  \  ., 
State  Extension  Service  in  Home  Economics.  The  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Ag., 
Cornell  Univ. 

Donham:  Marketing  and  Housework  Manual,  Boston,  Little.  1926. 
Donham:    Spending  the  Family  Income,  Boston,  Little  1921 
Frederick:  Household  Engineering,  Chic,  American  School  of  H.  Ec,  IVIV. 
Frederick:  The  New  Housekeeping,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1918. 

Home  Ec.  Staff:  Job  Content  for  Management  Responsibilities,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames.  ,■    .  . 
Keene:  Mechanics  of  the  Household,  N.  Y.,  McGraw,  1918. 
Kelly  •  Personal  Account  Book,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  Publ.  Co. 
Kittredge-    The  Home  and  Its  Management,  N.  Y.,  Century.  1917. 
Lord:    Getting  Your  Money's  Worth,  N.  Y.,  Harcourt,  1922 
Macleod:  The  Housekeeper's  Handbook  of  Cleaning,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  191^. 
**Matthews:  The  House  and  Its  Care,  Boston,  Little,  1926.                    .  tu 
Merrill-Palmer  School:  Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Home  Making,  Detroit,  The 

School,  1922.  ^ 
Monroe  &  Stratton :  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets,  Boston,  M.  Barrows  &  Co., 

Monrofco.,  Savings  :  Budget  for  Different  Incomes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Richards:  The  Cost  of  Shelter,  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1905 

Richardson:    The  Woman  Who  Spends,  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1910. 
**Sheaffer:  Household  Accounting,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917.  . 
Snedden:    Vocational  Homemaking  Education,  N.  Y.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1921.  t  •    •  io7n 

Straus  -  The  History  of  the  Thrift  Movement  in  America,  Phila.,  L:ppincott,  IJ^U. 
**Taber  •  The  Business  of  the  Household,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1918. 
**Taber  &  Wardall :  Economics  of  the  Family,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 
Thurston:    Personal  Expense  Book,  Peoria,  Manual  Arts  Press,  1924. 
Univ.  of  Texas:    Putting  the  Home  on  a  Business  Basis,  Austm,  Texas,  Bui. 

Van^RenSfaer :  Rose  Manual  of  Home  Making,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1919. 

Pamphlets 
3.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing 

Calkins  :  Course  in  House  Planning  &  Furnishing,  Chic,  Scott  Foresman  &  Co., 

Chas.^Williams  Stores  :  Wall  paper  samples,  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Williams  Stores. 

Child:  The  Efficient  Kitchen,  N.  Y.,  McBride,  1914. 

Clark:  The  Care  of  a  House,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1912. 

Country  Side  Manuals:  The  Book  of  Little  Houses,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan. 

Daniels  :  Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home,  N.  Y.,  Atkinson,  1908. 

Daniels:  School  Drawings,  Springtield,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  1909. 

DeWolfe:    The  House  in  Good  Taste,  N.  Y.,  Century,  1913. 

Frohne  &  Jackson:  Color  Schemes  for  the  Home  and  Model  Interiors,  Phila., 

Lippincott,  1919. 
Green:  The  Effective  Small  Home,  N.  Y.,  McBride,  1917. 
Gray :  House  and  Home,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 


**Suitable  as  texts  for  secondary  schools. 
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Lawrence  &  Shelden :    The  Use  of  the  Plant  in  Decorative  Design,  Teachers'  Edi- 
tion, Chic,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1912. 
Lord:  Getting  Your  Money's  Worth,  N.  Y.,  Harcourt,  1922. 
McClure  &  Eberlien  :  House  Furnishing  &  Decoration,  N.  Y.,  McBride,  1914. 
Parsons :  Home  Furnishing,  Lancaster,  Armstrong  Cork  Linoleum  Co. 
Parsons :  Interior  Decoration,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1915. 
Quinn:  Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home,  N.  Y..  Harper,  1914. 
Robinson:  Domestic  Architecture,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917. 
Rolfe:  Interior  Decoration,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Snow  and  Froelich  :  Industrial  Art  Text  Books,  N.  Y.,  Prang  Co.,  8  pts.  each,  1915. 
Throop :    Furnishing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste,  N.  Y.,  McBride,  1920. 
VanDeusen :  Elementary  Course  in  House  Planning,  Peoria,  Manual  Arts  Press. 
Wharton-Codman :    The  Decoration  of  Houses,  N.  Y.,  Scribners,  1901. 
White:  Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1912. 

Pamphlets 

Better  Homes  in  America  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.    1.  Guidebook  for  the  1924  Campaign.  ■  '  — 

No.    2.  Civic  EfYectiveness.  I 

No.    3.  How  to  Furnish  the  Small  Home.  ■  - 

No.    4.  Plan  Book  of  Small  Homes. 

No.    5.  Additional  Suggestions  to  Local  Chairman. 

No.    6.  Home  Music  and  Home  Play.  , 

No.    7.  How  to  Own  Your  Home.  ' ' 

No.    8.  Guidebook  for  the  1925  Campaign. 
No.    9.  School  Cottages  for  Training  in  Home  Making. 
No.  10.  Guidebook  for  the  1926  Campaign. 
Floors  and  Floor  Coverings:  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1219,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

The  Well  Planned  Kitchen  :    Circular  No.  189,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

House  Planning  and  Furnishing:  State  Board  for  Voc.  Ed.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Refinishing  and  Care  of  Furniture,  H.  Ec.  Circular  No.  19,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Pictures  of  the  Home:  Home  Economics  Circular  No.  21,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Music,  Reading,  Pictures  in  the  Home:  Ec.  Circular  No.  114,  College  of  Ag., 

Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Interior  Decoration  and  House  Furnishings :  Home  Ec.  Cir.  No.  6,  College  of  Ag., 

Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  Arrangement  of  Household  Furnishings:  F.  Series,  No.  7,  Vol.  IV,  No.  8, 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Ag.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Paine  Furniture  Company  Catalogue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Refrigeration  in  the  Home:  New  York,  Popular  Science  Institute. 
Manual  Arts  Press :  Lesson  Sheets  for  Use  with  Mechanical  Devices  in  the  Home, 

Peoria,  Illinois,  Manual  Arts  Press. 

4.    Home  Nursing,  Hygiene,  First  Aid 

**Aikens:  Home  Nurses  Handbook  of  Practical  Nursing,  Phila.,  Saunders,  1917. 
**American  Red  Cross :  Textbook  on  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick,  First 
Aid,  Phila.,  Saunders,  1918. 


**Suitable  as  texts  for  secondary  schools. 
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Bauer  &  Black:  Handbook  of  First  Aid,  N.  Y.,  Bauer  &  Black,  1915. 
Brackett:  The  Care  of  the  Teeth,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Press,  1915. 
Broadhurst:    Home  and  Community  Hygiene,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1918. 
*Coleman:  The  People's  Health,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  1913. 
Dakin,  Simplified  Nursing,  Phila.,  Lippincott. 

Ferguson:  A  Child's  Book  of  the  Teeth,  Yonkers,  World  Book  Co.,  1918. 
Fisher:  How  to  Live  Long,  2nd  Ed.;  First  Aid  in  the  Home,  N.  Y.,  Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  1916. 
Fisher  &  Fiske:  How  to  Live.  Rev..  Ed.,  N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1919. 
Howard:  Plain  Facts  on  Sex  Hygiene,  N.  Y.,  Clode,  1915. 
Kilmer :    Johnsons  First  Aid  Manual,  N.  Brunswick,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  1914. 
*Lippot :    Personal  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing,  Yonkers  World  Book  Co.,  1918. 
MacDonald :    Home  Nursing,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909. 
March:  Towards  Racial  Health,  N.  Y.,  Button,  1919. 

Nat.  Organ,  for  Health  :    Personal  Hygiene  for  Girls,  N.  Y.,  Penn  Bldg. 
O'Shea  &  Kellogg:  Health  Habits,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1915. 
Pope:    Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  Chic.  Amer.  School  of  Home  Ec.,  1912. 
Prudential  Life  Lisurance  Co. :  Sound  Minds.  Strong  Bodies,  N.  Y.,  Free  Booklets. 
Winslow:  Health  Living,  Book  II,  N.  Y.,  Merrill,  1920. 

5.    Child  Care  and  Training  (See  lists  for  Family  Life.  Food.  Clothing.) 
Arlitt:   Psychology  of  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood.  N.  Y.,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 
Bryant :   How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  Bost.,  Houghton,  1905. 
Cleveland:  Training  the  Toddler,  Based  on  work  by  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Chi- 
cago, Lippincott  Co.,  1925. 
Groves:  Wholesome  Childhood,  Chic,  Houghton. 

Gruenberg:  Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1913. 

Haviland:  Character  Training  in  Childhood,  Bost.,  Small,  1921. 

Head:    Everyday  Mouth  Hygiene,  Phila.,  Saunders,  1925. 

Holt:  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,  Revised,  N.  Y.,  Applcton,  1923. 

Holt:    Food,  HeaUh  and  Growth,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1922. 

Hunt:  What  Shall  We  Read,  to  Our  Children,  N.  Y..  Houghton,  1915. 

Jones:  Keep  Well  Stories  for  Little  Folks,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1916. 

Kenyon:   The  Care  of  the  Baby,  N.  Y.,  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  University. 

Kerley:    Short  Talks  with  Young  Mothers  (to  eight  years),  N.  Y..  Putnam,  1915. 

Kilpatrick:  Disciplining  Children,  Journal  of  Ed.  Method,  1:415-421,  June  1922, 

N.  Y.,  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  University. 
Meek:  How  Children  Build  Habits,  Wash.,  A.  A.  U.  W. 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.:  The  Child,  N.  Y. 

Morse:  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,  Cambridge,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1914. 
O'Shea:  The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs,  The  Children's  Foundation,  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 
Prudential  Life :  Baby  Primer,  N.  Y. 
Read:  The  Mothercraft  Manual,  Bost.,  Little,  1916. 
Schweinitz:  Growing  Up,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan. 

Sherbom:  Teaching  Child  Care  in  Secondary  Schools:  Voc.  Education  Magazine, 
Oct.  1922. 

Stevenson:  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1920. 


♦Suitable  for  7th  and  8tli  grades  or  Junior  High  Schools. 
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Pamphlets 

A  Survey  of  Public  School  Courses  in  Child  Care  for  Girls :  Merrill  Palmer  School 

Detroit,  Michigan.  ' 
Child  Development  and  Parental  Education  in  Home  Economics :  American  Home 

Economics  Association,  1928. 
Typical  Child  Care  and  Parental  Education  in  Home  Economics  Departments- 

Government  Bulletin  17,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1927. 
Chamber:    Care  and  Training  of  Boys  and  Girls,  Birth  to  Adolescence,  Boston, 

Cookmg  School  Magazine  Co. 
Washburne:  Study  of  Child  Life,  American  School  of  Home  Economics,  Chicago 
Child  Life  Magazine:  Contains  Children's  stories,  poems,  etc.,  $3.00  per  year  Rand 

McNally  &  Co.,  Publ.,  Chic. 
Child  Health  Bulletin :    Have  your  name  put  on  the  mailing  list.  Publ.,  Am.  Child 

Health  Assoc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Children  :'  The  Magazine  for  Parents. 

Groves  :  The  Child  and  the  Home,  Bulletin  of  References,  The  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
The  Pre-School  Child:  Association  of  University  Women,  Washington  ' 
Parental  Care:  Mrs.  Max  West,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington. 
Infant  Care:  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington. 
Child  Care :    Mrs.  Max  West,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington. 
Mother  and  Baby:  Nebraska  Univ.  Col.  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
A  Talk  to  Mothers:  National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blind    ISO  E  ?2nd 

St.,  N.  Y. 

Care  of  Mother  Before  Confinement:  N.  M.  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  Santa  Fe 
Little  Mother's  League,  Michigan  Dept.  of  Health,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Score  Card  for  Children,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

The  Expectant  Mother  in  the  House  of  Health:  State  Board  of  Health  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M.  ' 

The  Baby  in  the  House  of  Health:  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Santa  Fe. 
The  Runabout  in  the  House  of  Health:  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Santa  Fe. 
Better  Babies  Score  Card:  Better  Babies  Bureau,  Women's  Home  Companion 
N.  Y.  ' 

Children  Well  and  Happy  :    Dickinson,  The  Nichols  Press,  Lynn,  Mass. 
The  Child:  Wile,  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  - 
The  Baby's  Bath :  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.  '  ' 
Food  for  the  School  Child:  Ext.  Bui.  127,  Purdue  Univ.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Lafayette,  Ind.  ' 

Nutrition  Work  for  Pre-school  Child:  Hanna,  Bur.  Publ.  138,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  Washington. 

What  to  Feed  the  Children:  Circ.  166,  Ext.!  Serv.,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Food  for  the  Child:  Ext.  Bui.  .341,  342,  343,  344,  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

Childhood  Malnutrition  :  Ext.  Circ.  965,  Neb.  University,  Col.  of  Ag.,  Lincoln. 
Correction  and  Prevention  of  Malnutrition:    Ext.  Circ.  966,  Neb.  Univ.,  College 
of  Ag.,  Lincoln. 

Calorie  Estimates  for  the  Growing  Child:  Ext.  Cir.  967,  Neb.  Univ.  College  of 
Ag.,  Lincoln. 

What  to  Feed  a  Child  During  the  First  Year:    Bui.  2204,  Univ.  of  Tex.,  Austin. 
A  Week  of  Meals  for  Children  from  2  to  6  years :  American  Child  Health  Assn 

370  7th  Ave..  N.  Y. 
Child  Welfare  Outlines:  Mimeo.  Leaflet  20,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln. 
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Standards  of  Child  Welfare:  Bur.  Publ.  60,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington.  ; 

Child  Care  and  Child  Welfare:  H.  E.  Series,  5,  Bui.  65,  Fed.  Bd.  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee:  105  E  22nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America:  130  E.  22nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

American  Child  Health  Association,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

How  to  Avoid  Spoiling  the  Child :  Barker,  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
370  7th  Ave..  N.  Y. 

The  Experiences  of  the  Child:  How  They  Affect  Character  and  Behavior,  Nat. 

Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  N.  Y. 
The  Friendly  Baby:  McCall  Company,  N.  Y. 
The  Friendly  Mother:  McCall  Company,  N.  Y. 

Training  Little  Children,  Bui.  39,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Education,  Dept.  of  Interior, 
Washington. 

The  Mother  as  a  Teacher:  Loomis,  Dept.  of  Education,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Making  Work  Agreeable  for  the  Youngsters :  Mignon  M.  Quaw.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Pamphlets  on  Child  Training :  curiosity,  habits,  imagination,  obedience,  punishment, 

use  of  money,  truth  and  falsehood,  health  training  for  pre-school  child,  10c 

each.  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  509  W.  121st  Street,  N.  \ . 
Bureau  of  Education,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C— 

The  Daily  Meals  of  School  Children,  Hunt. 

Home  Education  Bureau,  Bulletins  on  care  of  the  baby. 
Children's  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Care  of  Children  Series. 

Lists  of  publications  are  published. 
U.  S.  Public  Health,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Child  Welfare  Assoc.,  N.  Y.  City: 
The  Baby  Book. 

The  Physical  Care  of  Babies  and  Children  ($0.25). 

Other  Bulletins  and  Pamphlets  on  Child  Welfare. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pamphlets  on  Child  Labor,  Child  Welfare  in  Tenements,  etc. 
New  York  State  Dept.  of  Heahh  Pamphlets,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Bibliography  on  Infant  Welfare 

Pamphlets  compiled  by  Elva  Bascon  and  Dorothy  Mendenhall.  The  Wisconsin 
Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis.  The  pamphlet  includes  a  list  of  addresses 
of  organizations  promoting  Child  Welfare  through  activities,  publications,  etc. 

B.  FOOD,   ITS    SELECTION,    PURCHASE,   COST,  PREPARATION, 
and' SERVICE 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition 

**Bailey :  Food  Preparation  and  Service,  St.  Paul,  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  1925. 
**Bailey :    Domestic  Science,  Principles  and  Application,  Rev.  Ed.,  St.  Paul,  Webb 

Pub.  Co..  1924. 
Butterick:  New  Butterick  Cook  Book,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Camp  Fire  Girls:  Book  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  N.  Y.,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  1918. 
Conley:  Nutrition  and  Diet.  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  1913. 


**Suitable  as  texts  for  secondary  schools. 
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*Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  II   N  Y  Mac- 
millan,  1920.  .  •     ■  ■> 

Crissey:  The  Story  of  Foods,  N.  Y.,  Rand,  1917. 

Dowd  &  Jamison:  Food,  Revised  1928,  N.  Y.,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1928. 
Eddy:  The  Vitamine  Manual,  Bait.,  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1921. 
Farmer:  Thq  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book,  Host.,  Little,  1918. 
Farmer:  Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Convalescent,  N.  Y.,  Allyn,  1920. 
Gatchell  &  Helbing:  Handbook  for  Menu  Planning,  Atlanta,  Hammond,  1927. 
Gondess:  Eating  Vitamines,  New  York,  Wagnalls. 

**Greer:    School  and  Home  Cooking,  N.  Y.,  Allyn,  1920.  .  '  : 

Harris  &  Lacey :  Everyday  Foods,  N.  Y.,  Houghton,  1927. 
Holt:  Food,  Health  and  Growth,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1922. 
Kephart:  Camp  Cookery,  N.  Y.,  Outing  Co.,  1910. 
*Kinne  &  Cooley :  Food  and  Health,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916. 
Kmne  &  Cooley:  Foods  and  Household  Management,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1914. 
Lusk:    Fundamental  Basis  of  Nutrition,  New  Haven,  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1914. 
Matteson  &  Newlands :  A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and  Cookery  N  Y  Mac- 
millan, 1916. 

*Matthews :  Foods  and  Cookery  and  the  Care  of  the  House,  Bost.,  Little,  1926. 
McCollum:  The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1918.  ' 
McCollom:  American  Home  Diet,  Detroit,  F.  C.  Matthews,  1920. 
McCollum  &  Simmonds:  Food  Nutrition  and  Health,  Bait.,  McCollum  &  Sim- 
monds,  1925. 

Merrill-Palmer  School:   Outline   for  the  Teaching  of  Nutrition  in  Elementary 

Grades,  Detroit,  The  School,  1921. 
Monroe  &  Stratton :  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets,  Boston,  Barrows,  1926. 
Morris:  Household  Science  and  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  N.  Y.,  American 

Book  Co.,  1913. 

N.  Y.  Nutritional  Council,  Com.  on  Economic  Standards:  Good  Nutrition  and 

Adequate  Food  Allowances  for  the  Family,  N.  Y.,  A.  I.  C.  P.  Assoc. 
Pattee :    Practical  Dietetics,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Pub.  by  author,  1920. 
Peterson :  Simplified  Cooking,  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Pope  and  Carpenter:  Essentials  of  Dietetics,  N.  Y.,  Putnam  Co.,  1917. 
Powell:  Successful  Canning  and  Preserving,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1918. 
Rose :  Feeding  the  Family,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan. 
Rose:  Foundation  of  Nutrition,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1927. 

Rose:  Some  Food  Facts  to  Help  the  Housewife  in  Feeding  the  Family,  N.  Y., 

Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  Univ.,  1915. 
Rose:  Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1921. 
Sachs:  How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1910. 
Sherman  :  Chemistry  of  Food  '&  Nutrition,  Revised,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1921. 
Whardall  &  White:  The  Study  of  Foods,  N.  Y.,  Ginn,  1914.  ' 
**Wellman:  Food  Planning  and  Preparation,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 
Wellman:  Food  Study,  Bost.,  Little,  1917. 
**Wellman:  Food  Study  for  High  Schools,  Bost.,  Little,  1926 
**Wheeler:    Food  and  Nutrition  (Red  Cross  Text  Book),  Phila.,  Blakinston  Son 

1927. 

**WiIIard  &    Gillett:  Dietetics  for  High  Schools,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1920. 
Child-Health  Organ.  Pamphlets :  Rhymes  of  Cho  Cho's  Grandma,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  - 
*Winchell:  Food  Facts  for  Every  Day,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1924. 


'Suitable  for  7th  and  Sth  grades  or  Junior  High  Schools. 
**Suitable  as  te.xts  for  secondary  schools. 
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Woman's  Institute:  Librao'  of  Cookery  (5  Vol.)  Woman's  Institute  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  1924. 

Pamphlets 

Cornell  Univ.  Bulletins:  Rosey  Cheeks  and  Strong  Heart;  Points  in  Selecting 
Daily  Food.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Permanent  Gains  from  the  Food  Conservation 
Movement;  Food  Preservation;  State  Extension  in  Home  Ec,  The  N.  \. 
State  Co.  of  Ag.,  Cornell  Univ. 

Metropolitan  Life :  Free  publications,  N.  Y. 

1.  Metropolitan  Cook  Book. 

2.  How  to  Live  Long. 

3.  All  About  Milk. 

4.  Food  Facts  (Marketing). 

5.  Child  Health  Alphabet  Girls  Use. 

6.  Home  with  Younger  Children. 

7.  Metropolitan  Mother  Goose  (Same). 

Shackelford:    Ever>-  Child's  Dietary  for  Mothers  and  Children,  X.  Y..  National 

Federation  of  Dav  Nurseries,  1927. 
Teachers  Col.,  Pamphlets:  1.  Food  for  Boys  and  Girls.    2.  Recent  Development  m 

Feeding;  N.  Y.,  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  Univ. 

2.  Meal  Service 

Allen:  Table  Service,  Boston,  Little,  1915. 

Best:  Table  Service  (College  Bui.  No.  91  J,  Denton,  Texas.  Col.  Industrial  Arts, 
1921. 

Bailey:  Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service,  Peoria,  Manual  Arts  Press,  1923. 

Cole  :    The  Expert  Waitress,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1911. 

Gunn  :  Table  Service  and  Decoration,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1928. 

Hill :  Up-to-date  Waitress,  Boston,  Little,  1906. 

Pamphlets 
The  Table 

Table  Service:  Bulletin  No.  91,  College  of  Ind.  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. 
Serving  Meals:  Vol.  13,  No.  2,  Ex.  Service,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus.  Oh,o. 
The  Art  of  Table-setting:  Claudia  I.  Murphy,  41  Union  Sq.  West,  N.  Y.  City. 
The  Etiquette  &  Service  of  the  Table :  Dept.  of  Home  Ec,  Kansas  Ag.  Col.,  Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Little  Romances  of  China:  Onondago  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  \. 
Arranging  Table  Silver :    Jaccard  Jewelry  Co.,  1017  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Booklets  of  Silver :  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ivlass. 
Catalogue  of  Linens :  McCutcheons,  N.  Y.  City. 

How  to  Set  the  Table  for  Every  Occasion  :  Derryvale  Linen  Co.,  23  E.  22nd  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

The  Hostess  Book:  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Manufacture  of  Teaspoons  Exhibit:  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

A  Day  at  Onondago  Pottery:  Onondago  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  \. 
3.  Related  Science 

Allen :  Mechanics  of  the  Household,  Peoria,  HI.,  Manual  Arts  Press,  1923. 

Bedford  -  General  Science;  A  Book  of  Projects,  Boston,  AUyn,  1921. 

Beery  •  Chemistrv  Applied  to  Home  and  Community.  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1923. 
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Blanchard  :  Household  Chemistry  for  Girls ;  A  Laboratory  Guide,  N.  Y  Allyn 

1912.  ,  ' 

Brechner:  Household  Physics,  N.  Y.,  Allyn,  1919. 

Brownell:  Laboratory  Lessons  in  Gen.  Science,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916. 
**Clark:  Introduction  to  Science,  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  1915.  : 
Conn;  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds,  N.  Y.,  Ginn,  1917. 
**Ellis  &  Giles:  Related  Science  Manual,  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1927. 
Hessler:  Junior  Science,  Chic,  Sanborn,  1920. 

**Jones:  A  Laboratory  Study  of  Household  Chemistry,  N.  Y.,  Allyn,  1921. 
Lynde:  Physics  of  the  Household,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1914. 

**Mack:  Household  Chemistry  for  H.,  S.  Girls,  Ann  Arbor,  Edwards  Bros.,  1925. 

Snyder:  Everyday  Science  with  Projects,  N.  Y.,  Allyn,  1922. 

Trafton:  Science  of  Home  &  Community,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1919. 

**Van  Buskirk  &  Smith  :  The  Science  of  Everyday  Life,  Boston,  Houghton,  1919. 

Weed:  Chemistry  in  the  Home,  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  1915. 

Whitman:  Household  Physics,  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1928. 

4.  School  Lunch 
Bulletins 

1.  Hot  School  Lunch,  Cir.  No.  95,  Experiment  Station,  Univ.  of  Ky.,  Lexington. 

2.  School  Lunch,  State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction.  Pierre,  So.  Dakota. 

3.  School  Lunch,  Farmers'  Bui.  No.  712,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  The  Hot  Lunch  for  School  Children,  H.  Ec.  Circ.  No.  26,  Iowa  State  Col.,  Ames. 

5.  The  Hot  Lunch  in  Rural  Schools,  Cir.  No.  127,  Extension  Div.,  Col.  of  Ag., 

Madison,  (Wis. 

6.  The  Rural  School  Lunch,  Extension  Bui.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  The  University 

of  N.  C.  Press. 

7.  The  Lunch  Hour  at  School,  Health  Education  No.  7,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bureau 

of  Ed.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  The  School  Lunch,  Extension  Bui.  No.  72,  Dept.  of  Ag.  Ex.,  Purdue  Univ., 

Lafayette,  Indiana. 

9.  The  School  Lunch  by  Katharine  Harper,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton, 

Texas. 

C.  CLOTHING,  SELECTION,  COST,  DESIGN,  HYGIENE,  CARE  AND 
REPAIR,  TEXTILES,  CONSTRUCTION,  MILLINERY,  THE  SEW- 
ING MACHINE,  LAUNDERING 

1.  Clothing,  Selection,  et  cetera 

Balderston:  Laundering,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1911. 
Baldt:  Clothing  for  Women,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1916. 

Baldt :    Selection  and  Care  of  Clothing,  Farmers  Bui.  No.  1089,  U  S  Dept  of  A-^ 
1920. 

**Brown  and  others:    Clothing  Construction,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1927. 
Bigelow    Better  Dress  Charts,  Webb  Book  Pub.  Co. 

Butterick:  The  New  Dressmaker,  New,  Rev.  and  Enl.  Ed.,  N   Y    Butterick  Co 
1921. 

Butterick:  Fancy  Stitches,  N.  Y.,  Butterick  Co. 

**Butterick:  Principles  of  Clothing  Selection,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1923. 

Coates:  American  Dressmaking  Step  by  Step,  New  York,  Pictorial  Review  Co.,  1917. 

Cook:  Sewing  Machines,  Peoria,  111.,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1922. 

**Cook:  Essentials  of  Sewing,  Peoria,  111.,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1924. 


**Suitable  as  texts  for  secondary  schools. 
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'■'^  t=Cooley  &  Spohr:  Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,  Vol.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
miilan,  1920. 

Denny:  Fabrics  and  How  to  Know  Them,  Phila.,  Lippincott  1923 
Dillmont:  Encyclopedia  of  Needlework,  New  Ed.  Rev.  and  Enl.,  N.  Y.,  Semoke. 
1923. 

Fales:  Dressmaking,  N.  Y..  Scribner,  1917. 

Fleisher:  Knitting  &  Crocheting,  Fleisher  Co. 

**Gibbs  •  Household  Textiles,  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1912. 

GinRles :  Drafting  and  Garment  Cutting,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Seem  &  Peter. 

Hapgood:  School  Needlework,  Rev.  Ed.,  N.  Y..  Gmn,  1922. 

Jessup:  The  Sewing  Book,  N.  Y..  Butterick  Co..  1913 

Jordan  •  Clothing,  Fundamental  Problems,  Boston,  M.  Barrows  &  Co..  192/. 
*Kinne  &  Coolev,  Clothing  &  Health,  N,  Y.,  Macmillan.  1916 
Kinne  &  Coolev  :  Shelter  &  Clothing,  N.  Y..  Macmillan,  1913. 
Laughlin:  The  Complete  Dressmaker,  N.  Y.,  Appleton  1916 
**McGowan  &  White:  Textiles  &  Clothing,  N.  Y..  Macmillan,  1919. 
Matthews:  Elementary  Home  Economics.  Boston.  Little.  1921. 
*Matthews:  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Boston,  Little,  1926. 
Nystrom,  Textiles,  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1916. 
Parsons:  Psvchology  of  Dress,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1920. 
Quigley:  What  Dress  Makes  of  Us.  N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1911. 
Picken:  Method  of  Modern  Dressmaking,  N.  Y.,  Pictorial  Review  Co.,  1927. 
Reeve-  Practical  Home  Millinery,  N.  Y..  Longman,  1903. 
Shepperd:  Laundry  Work,  St.  Paul,  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  1909. 

Sinc^er  Sewing  Machine  Books.  t.,  .,   ,  ,  ,  •     t  • 

**Tnlling  &  Williams:  A  Girl's  Problems -in  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia,  Lip- 
pincott, 1926. 

Turner  •  A  Studv  of  Fabrics,  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1918. 
Winterburn:    Principles  of  Correct  Dress,  N.  Y.,  Harper,  1914. 
Woolman:  Clothing,  Choice,  Care,  Cost,  2nd  Ed.  Rev    Boston,  Little  1922. 
Woolman  &  McGowan :  Textiles  and  Clothing,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1913 
Womans  Institute:  Sewing  Materials.  Vol.  1,  Scranton,  Womans  Ins titute.  923. 
Womans  Institute:  Harmony  in  Dress.  Vol.  2,  Scranton,  Womans  Institute,  1926. 
Womans  Institute:  Care  of  Clothing,  Vol.  3,  Scranton  Womans  I-t'^ute  19 
*Vail:  Approved  Methods  of  Home  Laundering,  Ginn,  Ohio.  Proctor-Gamble,  1906. 

Pamphlets 

Care  of  Clothing:    Home  Economics  Cir.  No.  23,  Iowa  State  College  of  Ag.  and 

Mech.  Arts.  Ames,  Iowa.  ,  at  i 

Clothing  Thrift:    Emergency  Leaflet  No.  51,  Iowa  State  College  of  Ag.  and  Mech. 

Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Clothing  for  the  School  Girl:  Cir.  No.  24.  Iowa  State  College. 
Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Sewing  Machine:  Bui.  No.  72,  Iowa  State  College. 
Clothing  for  the  Family :  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Take  Care  of  Your  Clothing:  Thrift  Leaflet  No.  7,  Dept.  of  Ag.  and  Treasury, 

Selelf  airCafe  of  Clothing:  Farmers'  Bui.  No.  1089.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Ag., 

Washington,  D.  C.  „   ,t  •      -ni    j    t  i  j 

Thrift  and  Clothing:  Revision  of  Bui.  No.  5,  No.  10,  New  Series,  Rhode  Island 

State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Citable  for  7th  and  8th  grades  or  Junior  High  Schools. 
♦♦Suitable  as  texts  for  secondary  schools. 
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Making  Clothing  Last  Longer:  Cir.  No.  113,  Ex.  Service  of  the  Univ  of  Wis- 

consm,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Hints  of  Clothing:  Bui.  Series  No.  13,  Tech.  Ed.,  Series  A,  No.  4,  Teachers  Col-. 

lege,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 
Girls  Clothing  Contest :  Bui.  No.  129,  Dept.  of  Education,  Austin,  Tex 
The  Home-made  Dress:  Form  Leaflet  No.  Ill,  Purdue  Univ.,  LaFayette  Indiana 
Shoes,  Corsets,  Muslin  Underwear:  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Michigan  (In- 
cluded m  the  "Outline  for  the  Teaching  of  Homemaking"). 

2.  Millinery 

Aiken:  Millinery,  N.  Y.,  Ronald  Press,  1922. 

Bottomley:  Complete  Course  in  Millinery,  N.  Y.,  Illustrated  Milliner  Co  656 
Broadway,  1920. 

Martin:  Make  Your  Own  Hats,  Boston,  Houghton,  1921. 
Patty :   Hats  and  How  to  Make  Them,  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 
Tobey:  Millinery,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1919. 

Tobey:  Handmade  Flowers,  N.  Y.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1914. 
Pamphlets 

Home  Millinery:  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  -  ■ 

Selecting  the  Hat:  Leaflet  No.  116,  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind 
Making  Your  Own  Hat:  Bui.  51,  Ag.  Extension  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  Boise. 

3.  Related  Art 

Chase:  Decorative  Design,  N.  Y.,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1928. 

Clark  and  others:  Art  in  Home  Economics,  (Bibliography),  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Illinois.  ' 

Downs  &  O'Leary:  Elements  of  Costume  Design,  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  1923. 

Goldstein :  Art  in  Everyday  Life,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1926. 

Izor:  Costume  Design  &  Home  Planning,  Boston,  Atkinson,  1916. 

Lester:  Historic  Costume,  Peoria,  111.,  Manual  Arts  Press.' 

Morgan:  Elements  of  Art  and  Decoration,  Milwaukee,  Bruce  Pub.,  1928. 

Munsell:  A  Color  Notation,  Baltimore,  Munsell  Color  Co.,  1926. 

Picken:  The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress,  Scranton,  Woman's  Institute  of  Dom 
Arts,  1918. 

Taylor:    Harmony  Color  Keyboard,  N.  Y.,  425  5th  Ave. 

Traphagen:  Costume  Design  &  Illustration,  N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1918. 

Trilling  &  Williams  :  Art  in  the  Home  and  Clothing,  Phila.,  Lippincott,  1928. 

Pamphlets 

Principles  of  Color  and  Design:    House  Furnishings  Circ.  No.  3,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Univ.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas,  Bulletins: 

1.  A  Syllabus  on  Costume  Design  and  Interior  Decoration  for  Art  and  Home 

Economics  Teachers. 

2.  Appropriate  Clothes  for  the  High  School  Girl. 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  III,  Circulars: 

1.  No.  33,  Fashion,  Its  Use  and  Abuse,  by  Leona  Hope.  ' 

2.  No.  34,  Artistic  Dress.    '  •  , 

3.  No.  35,  Color  in  Dress.  '  ' 

The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.,  Pamphlet  No.  1,  Art  in  Dress  with  notes  on 
Home  Decoration  by  Ludia  Bolmar  and  Kathleen  McNutt. 
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III.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Buttonhole  Chart:    Bureau  of  Ed.  Measurements  and  Standards,  State  Normal 

School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Davis:  Achievement  Scale  in  Household  Science,  Division  1,  Scale  A  ior  grades 

8  and  9,  Food  Composition  and  Diet  Planning,  30  copies  per  pad,  N.  Y.,  Ginn, 

1928. 

Davis:  Achievement  Scale  in  Household  Science,  Division  1,  Scale  R  for  grades 
8  and  9,  Comprehensive  Scale,  30  copies  per  pad,  N.  Y.,  Ginn,  1928. 

Food  Test  for  Grades  Six  to  Twelve  and  Manual  of  Directions  for  Food  Test, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  University  Book  Store. 

Gates-Strange:  Health  Knowledge  Test,  Grades  3  to  12,  N.  Y.,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Col.  Univ.,  1925. 

Home  Economics  Information  Test  for  Girls  Completing  the  8th  Grade,  N.  Y., 
Bur.  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Col.  Univ.,  1922. 

Information  Tests  on  Foods :  Test  Committee,  Illinois  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 

King-Clark  Food  Tests :  4  pages,  price  per  package  of  25  test  booklets  with  Man- 
ual of  Directions  and  Key  and  Class  Record,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co. 

Murdock:  Analytic  Sewing  Scale,  N.  Y.,  Bur.  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Murdock:  Monograph,  Measurement  of  Certain  Elements  in  Hand  Sewing,  N.  Y., 
Teachers  College,  Col.  Univ.,  1919. 

Ruch-Popenoe :  General  Science  Test,  N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.,  Specimen  set,  1926. 

Stevens-Trilling:  Pattern  Test  (Comprehension),  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public 
School  Publishing  Co. 

Trilling  &  others:  Monograph:  Home  Economics  in  American  Schools,  Chicago 
University  Press,  1920. 

IV.    CREDIT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Dyer  &  Gufler :  College  Entrance  Credit  for  High  School  Home  Economics,  Jour- 
nal of  Home  Economics,  June,  1928. 

Harris:  Teaching  Home  Economics  by  Means  of  Home  Projects,  Austin,  Texas, 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  1926. 

Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Credit  in  Home  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools,  Baltimore,  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

V  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE  HOME  ECONOM- 
ICS EXTENSION  CIRCULARS  (FREE)  DEPT.  OF  AG. 
EXTENSION,  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE, 
STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

No.    44.  The  Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

No.    47.  Farm  Poultry. 

No.    48.  Children's  Clothing. 

No.    49.  Sheep  Raising. 

No.    53.  The  Backyard  Garden. 

No.    61.  The  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

No.    62.  The  Canning  of  Vegetables. 

No.    65.  Food  Requirements. 

No.    70.  Dressmaking  at  Home. 

No.    74.  Home  Storage  Houses  for  Fruits. 

No.    75.  Undergarment  Making. 

No.    76.  The  Family  Vegetable  Garden. 
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No.    78.  Care,  Repair  and  Remodeling  of  Clothing.  ,  ' 

No.    79.  The  School  llunch.  .     .  . 

No.    80.  Food  Values  of  Milk  and  Other  Dairy  Products.  .'■ 

No.    81.  Grape  Culture  in  Pennsylvania. 

No.    82.  Feeding  Laying  Hens  and  Chicks. 

No.    84.  Food  for  Children. 

No.    86.  Rearing  of  Young  Chicks.  - 
No.  128.  The  Apple  in  Pennsylvania. 

No.  135.  A  Study  of  the  Manufacture  of  Dairy  Butter ;  Methods  of  Making 
Farm  Butter. 

VI.  ^FEDERAL  BOARD  PUBLICATIONS— FEDERAL 

BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bulletins : — 

No.     1.  Statement  of  Policies   (Revised  1923). 
No.   23.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  '  ' 

No.   28.  Home  Economics  Education,  Organization  and  Administration,  (Re- 
vised 1924). 
No.    35.  Use  and  Preparation  of  Food. 

No.    37.  Survey  of  the  Needs  of  the  Field  of  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Ed. 

No.   65.  Child  Care  and  Child  Welfare.  ' 

No.    71.  The  Home  Project,  Its  Use  in  Home  Making  (Revised  1926). 

No.    86.  Health  of  the  Family. 

No.  124.  Plant  and  Equipment  for  A^ocational  Classes  in  Home  Economics, 
1927. 

VII.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BUREAU 

OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bulletin,  1922,  No.  5:  Reorganization  of  Flome  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Bulletin,  1923,  No.  6:  Home  Economics  Education. 

Bulletin,  1918,  No.  34:  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Circular  No.  14:   Current  Problems  in  Home  Ec.  Instruction  and  Supervision. 

Circular  No.  15:  Self-Supporting  Home  Ec.  Departments. 

Circular  No.  16 :  Applied  Science  Course  for  High  School  Boys. 

Home  Economics  Courses  of  Study  for  Junior  High  Schools,  Oct.  1920. 

Monthly  lists  of  bulletin  published  by  various  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Circular  No.  11  :  Equipment  and  Rooms  for  Home  Ec.  Depts.,  Jan.  1922. 

VIIL    PERIODICALS  (FOR  THE  TEACHER'S  USE) 

Home  Ec.  Journal,  American  Home  Ec.  Asso.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2:50. 
Children,  The  Magazine  for  Parents,  $2.50. 

Journal  of  Educational  Method :  World  Book  Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  $3.00. 
Journal  of  Rural  Education:  Dept.  of  Rural  Ed.,  N.  E.  A.,  State  Normal  School. 
Survey  Associates  Inc. :  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  Survey  Associates  Inc., 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York. 
School  and  Society:  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  $5.00  (Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  $3.00). 
Teacher's  College  Record:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  $1.50  yr. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens:  E.  T.  Meredith  (60c  yr.  or  $1.00  for  2  yrs.)  1724 
Locust  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


*ShouId  be  on  file  for  use  of  Vocational  Teachers. 
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American  Food  Journal:  Section  for  Teachers  of  Food  and  Cookery,  lOc,  Pat- 
terson Publishing  Co.,  140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Millinery  Trade  Review,  1125  Broadway  St.,  N.  Y.,  $6.00. 

The  Textile  World:  Bragdon,  Lord  and  Nagle,  334  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  $4.00. 
Women's  Wear:  (Daily)  Fairchild,  N.  Y.,  $6.00. 

Garden  and  Home  Builder  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  $3.00  yr. 

IX.    PERIODICALS  (FOR  THE  PUPIL'S  USE) 

American  Food  Journal:  Chicago,  Patterson  Pub.  Co.,  140  N.  Dearborn  St.,  $2.50. 

Child  Welfare  Magazine:  Phila.,  Child  Welfare  Co.,  $1.00. 

Delineator:  Butterick  Pub.  Co.,  Butterick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  $2.00. 

House  Beautiful:  House  Beautiful  Publishers,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  $3.00. 

House  and  Garden :  Conde  Nast,  19  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.,  $3.50. 

Forecast  Magazine :  Forecast  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  6  East  39th  St.,  $2.00. 

Mother  and  Child:  American  Child  Health  Asso.  (Membership  and  subscription 

for  teachers,  $2.00),  Washington,  D.  C,  532  Seventeenth  St. 
The  Illustrated  Milliner  Co.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  $6.00. 
Vogue :  Conde  Xast,  19  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.,  $5.00. 

X     AVAILABLE  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  ON  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Department  of  the  Interior  :  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

1.  Home  Economics  Cir.  No.  5,  Revised  1923. 

2.  Bibliography  of  Home  Economics,  Bulletin  No.  46,  1919. 

Nutrition  Bibliography,  New  York  Nutrition  Council,  Health  Service,  American 

Red  Cross,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  1921. 
Biyiography  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics" :  Cooley,  Winchell,  Spohr 

and  Marshall,  Macmillan  Co. 
Groves:  The  Child  and  the  Home,  Bulletin  of  References,  Extension  Division, 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Current  Bibliographies. 
In  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Library  Circular  (Published  weekly  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion). 

Robertson :  Guide  to  Literature  of  Home  and  Family  Life,  Lippincott,  1924,  $5.00. 


